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WHEN YOU COME TO CHICAGO 4 


CALL ON THE FOLLOWING OFFICES ESTABLISHED FOR YOUR 
USE — ARRANGE TO ATTEND SOME KIWANIS MEETING 


There are 20 clubs in Chicago; 40 more near Chicago; Meetings Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


Kiwanis International Headquarters is centrally locat- 

ed just out of the traffic congestion of downtown. Easily 

p reached by cars, buses, taxi or walk. Here in this clear- 
ing house of all club activity there is much of interest. 

Visit and cement closer relations with your club and take 


Offices of the I-I District and of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago are maintained in the Hotel Sherman through the 
generosity of the hotel management. Rooms 475 - 476. 
Right in the heart of the downtown section. A short walk 
only to all main stores, theatres, dine and dance places. 


Kiwanis Hall of W elcome 


The South Central Kiwanis Club of Chicago head- 
quarters and the Kiwanis Hall of Welcome that club has 
established are at the Lexington Hotel, near one entrance 
of the World’s Fair. Full information about the Hall of 
Welcome was published in the May issue of the Magazine 





advantage of the many worthwhile services available. 
This is a service headquarters maintained for every mem 
ber and every club to use for any kind of information you 
may want. Arrange to spend a little time here. 


520 North Michigan Avenue - - Telephone Whitehall 7478 


Five-minute ride to the World’s Fair. Kiwanis meeting f 


at the Hamilton Club every Thursday at 12:15 noon. 


District office—phone Franklin 8530. 


Chicago club phone Franklin 3722 


and further information is being sent to all clubs. Full 

information about the World’s Fair, housing, etc., avail- 

able here. Send the Registration Coupon in May issue. 

Lexington Hotel, Michigan Avenue and Cermak Road 
Telephone Calumet 1840 
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The British Union Jack is the official flag of Canada. 
It is composed of three flags, the Banner of St. 

¢ adopted by King Richard I, in the year 1190; 
the Cross of St, Andrew, in use as the national flag 
of Scotland since A. D. 987; and the Cross of St. 
Patrick, adopted as the Irish national flag about the 
close of the 17th century. Colors: Red, white and blue. 
An article on the subject was written by Kiwanian 
John Halstead of Winni 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


All Kiwanians who will visit 
the World’s Fair in Chicago 
are urged to visit the Cana- 
dian Exhibit in the Travel 
and Transport Building where 
they will get a graphic pic- 





4 peg and appeared in the 
January, 1926 issue of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 
with drawings showing the merging of these three 
flags into the present Union Jack. The Union Jack 
is the proper flag to be used at all Kiwanis meetings. 





CANADIAN COAT OF ARMS 


In the upper left hand corner are 
the three lions of Normandy which 
have always appeared in the English 
Royal Standard. In the upper right 
hand corner appears the lion of 
Scotland; in the middle left the harp 
of Ireland; in the middle right the 
Fleur-de-Lis of France and at the 
bottom the three maple leaves for 
Canada. 























Dominion Day + July 1 
CANADA'S BIRTHDAY 
By ISAAC P. McNABB 


International Trustee 


Quebec-Maritime District on the International Board of Kiwanis 

to have this opportunity of sending a word of greeting not only to 
fellow-Canadians but to Kiwanians everywhere. This is the occasion 
of the celebration of our National Birthday, which by the gracious 
and thoughtful action of the editorial management has been specially 
featured in this issue of our Magazine, which action I am sure all 
Canadians will sincerely appreciate. 

As Canadians we have much for which to be thankful. Indeed our 
blessings have been so countless that we can say with the Psalmist 
‘four cup runneth over.’’ The experiment of sixty-six years ago, 
fraught with much misgiving, has been abundantly successful. 

Several loosely connected parts of the British Empire in North 
America brought together on July 1, 1867 by the external link of the 
British North America Act have become welded into an harmonious 
whole. Constitutional concessions, freely granted from time to time, 
by the Mother Country, affecting Canada’s status within the Empire, 
have brought it about that we now have complete autonomy. Canada 
is simply one of the free-governing countries that make up the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the only tie of which is the common 
Sovereignty of a Constitutional Monarch. 

Strange as it may seem, with the loosening of the political bands, 
there has come an ever-increasing attachment to the Mother Country. 
We are just now beginning to realize the truth of the expression ‘‘ties 
that nought can sever’’—ties of love, due to common ancestry, 
language and traditions. While we rejoice in our free-governing insti- 
tutions, we hold dear our place in the Empire and look forward to a 
great future in association with the other Nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Transcending, however, far in importance the satisfaction of a 
healthy national and Empire consciousness is the devotion of our 
citizens to ideals which will promote good will, fellowship and the 
finer relationships of mankind among all peoples so that mere national 
boundaries are forgotten. This is the delightful companionship that 
exists in Kiwanis between thousands of citizens of the United States 
and Canada. As Canadians we rejoice in this fellowship of service 
and extend genuine birthday greetings of love and friendship to 
our brothers across the invisible line to whom also the month of July 
means much from a national standpoint. 

We are looking forward with eager anticipation te the further 
opportunity that will be afforded us to cement these ties of friend- 
ship on the occasion of the International Convention in Toronto next 
year. We desire that our American friends may come not in hundreds, 
but thousands, for what we hope will be the largest, most enjoyable 
and profitable of all our conventions thus far. 

And so may our labour together in Kiwanis expand its influence 
until‘ the ideals of our great organization find a much needed place 
in the lives of all men, and the people of all countries be bound to- 
gether by ties of love, respect and devotion to a common service. 


COUNT it a great privilege as the representative from the Ontario- 


ture of Canada. 
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Dominion Day 


ON BEHALF OF THE WESTERN CANADA DISTRICT 


tinct privilege of saying a word in 

connection with the Canadian cele- 
bration of Dominion Day, and partici- 
pation therein and observance there- 
of by the various Kiwanis clubs in the 
Western Canada District. 

The Confederation of Canada, 
which we celebrate annually on July 
1, was the culmination of a two-fold 
undertaking; a task of settlement and 
of government, which began more 
than three centuries ago. 

Canada, from ocean to ocean, four 
hundred years ago, was a primeval 
forest, unknown to the civilized world. 
Its verdant grandeur lay mirrored in 
mighty rivers and inland seas. The 
boundless plains, concealed within its 
depths, rivalled in their sweep, vast 
stretches of mountain range, unsur- 
passed in immensity, and unparalleled 
in antiquity. Through these ancient 
solitudes the Indian roamed, the lord 
of the forest, the monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

In the perspective of history it 
would seem that our country has been 
well and truly named. Canada, when 
discovered, was the home of the In- 
dian. Legend has it that the name, 
Canada, is derived from the Indian 
word, Kanata, which means a group 


| AM indeed grateful for the dis- 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR 


District Governor 


of huts. If we are to go back to the 
beginning of things, where shall we 
find a truer picture of the primitive 
than that afforded by a group of huts? 

From a group of huts to a group 
of provinces, such was the develop- 
ment of Canada in the period that 
intervened between the founding of 
our country and Confederation. It 
was a period of combined settlement 
and government continuous over some 
two hundred and sixty years. 

As settlement in the provinces in- 
creased, and representative institu- 
tions in government paved the way 
for responsible self-government, the 
desire for wider political union mani- 
fested itself. In 1841 Upper and 
Lower Canada were united. In 1864 
the Maritime Provinces held a con- 
ference at Charlottetown to consider 
the possible union of the British 
colonies by the Atlantic. It was to 
this conference that, in September of 
that year, delegates from Upper and 
Lower Canada went in order to sug- 
gest a larger idea, the idea of a con- 
federation of all the provinces of 
British North America. They began 
to talk about a nation to which all 
would belong, a nation that one day 
might extend from sea to sea. The 
idea made its appeal. A conference 


to bring this project into being was 
decided upon. Charlottetown thus 
became “‘the cradle of Confederation.” 

Once more, however, Quebec was 
the historic center. There, in the 
October following, the official confer- 
ence was held. At the Quebec Con- 
ference assembled thirty-three dele- 
gates, men of diverse temperaments, 
racial origins, religious and political 
faiths, but all animated by one su- 
preme purpose. They adopted 72 
important resolutions which became 
the basis of the British North America 
Act, subsequently passed at Westmin- 
ster. 


Confederation, July 1, 1867 


Under its provisions, the Dominion 
of Canada came into being on July 
1, 1867. Thus in the place of its 
beginnings, was completed the first 
epoch in the task of settlement and 
government, begun two hundred and 
sixty years before. 

History has given to the leaders 
who assembled at Quebec the title of 
“Fathers of Confederation.” It has 
been well said they were “The first 
flowering of responsible government, 
fitted by experience for their great 
task and responsibility.” 

With Confederation on July 1, 
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1867, the center of our national stage 
shifts from Quebec to Ottawa. Here 
66 years ago, on November 6, the first 
parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
met. 

The Canada of 1867 was, however, 
vastly different from the Canada of 
1933, the Canada of today. In the 
light of what many of us have lived 
to witness, it would appear that, with 
Confederation, the work of settlement 
and government had just begun. The 
Great West had still to be acquired, 
most of it still to be explored. The 
record of its development is a history 
in itself. British Columbia, at the 
time of Confederation, remained in 
splendid isolation, a British colony 
by the Pacific. Prince Edward Island, 
despite its historic setting, continued, 
by the Atlantic, to enjoy a like isola- 
tion. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, save as territories, were as 
yet unknown; as provinces they were 
as yet unborn. The transformation 
of colonies into autonomous prov- 
inces, and of combined provinces into 
a self-governing nation became the 
larger task of settlement and of gov- 
ernment. To settlement and to gov- 
ernment there remained also the task 
of creating new provinces and of 
widening the country’s bounds that 
there might be one Dominion from 
sea to sea. 

(Turn to page 328) 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


On behalf of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 


N Saturday, July 1, Canadians 
will celebrate Dominion Day, the 
sixty-sixth since Confederation, and 
Kiwanis clubs from one end of 
Canada to the other will mark the 
event in various ways at their weekly 
meetings while some of us will be 
scattered along the long trail between 
Los Angeles and our Canadian home 
town. 
Canada has had a 
history. Historians 
story in various epochs, the first being 


most colorful 
summarize the 


the age of discovery in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries; then the French 
colonization and exploration until the 
final struggle with Britain for the 
country ; the next covers the prolonged 
struggle resulting in the British con- 
quest; the fourth epoch covers Brit- 
ish rule from 1763 to Confederation 
in 1867. The concluding epoch 
covers the welding together of the 
provinces into a real national life. 
From the very beginning of the 
landing of John Cabot at Cape Bre- 
ton Island in June, 1487, down to 
modern events, the story of Canada is 
a fascinating one. I might mention 
that Cabot received about $50.00 from 
the Court for his discovery and claim- 











By OWEN J. CALLARY 


District Governor 


ing of the land for King Henry VII. 

As it stood on July 1, 1867, the 
Dominion included only four pro- 
vinces: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario. The leader who 
played the chief part in the work of 
consolidation of all provinces was Sir 
Sir John Macdonald. Space does not 
permit even a summary of the moving 
events that culminated in Confedera- 
tion and the stirring times that fol- 
lowed; nor to mention phases of our 
Constitution, local government or Im- 
perial Federation. 

Kiwanians in the United States and 
Canada are close neighbors—close 
friends. We cherish our many friends 
in the United States and we trust the 
number may increase. We look for- 
ward to a year from now when we will 
again have the honor of being hosts 
at the International Convention in 
Toronto. Montreal had a record at- 
tendance in 1926 and we hope Toronto 
will hang up a new record. 

To all Kiwanians on both sides of 
the border I send greetings coupled 
with the sincere hope that long be- 
fore another birthday rolls around we 
shall all be enjoying that long sought 
period of normal or better times. 











The Harding International Good Will Memorial, erected by Kiwanis International, and dedicated September 16, 1925, in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Canadian Citizenship 


NATURAL-BORN AND ACQUIRED 


The author discusses the terms of 
allegiance to the Crown and con- 
trasts requirements for naturaliza- 
tion in Canada with those in the 
United States. He is in agree- 
ment with the proposals of the 
Kiwanis Club of Moose Jaw which 
seek to require a better record of 
the applicant's career, an exact 
registration system and some 
knowledge of the government, 
geography and history of Canada. 


HE people of Canada, with 
reference to their citizenship, 

may be divided in three classes, 
natural-born subjects, aliens and na- 
turalized subjects. Natural-born sub- 
jects are such as are born within the 
dominions of the British Crown, that 
is, within the allegiance of the King 
and aliens are such as are born out 
of it. Allegiance is the tie which 
binds the subject to the King in re- 
turn for that protection which is af- 
forded to the subject. This relation 
is founded in reason and the nature 
of government; the name and the form 
are derived from our Gothic ancestors. 
Under the feudal system, every 
owner of lands held them in subjec- 
tion to some superior or lord from 
whom or from whose ancestors he had 
received them as a tenant and there 
was a mutual trust or relation subsist- 
ing between the lord and tenant or vas- 
sal, that the lord should protect the oc- 
cupier of the land in enjoyment of the 
lands he had granted to him and on 
the other hand that the tenant should 
be faithful to the lord and defend him 
against all his enemies. This obliga- 
tion on the part of the tenant or vas- 
sal was called fealty; and an oath of 
fealty was required by the feudal law, 
to be taken by all tenants to their 
landlord which in its form is almost 
in the same terms as the ancient oath 
of allegiance, but the oath of al- 
legiance itself was made only to the 
superior lord himself, that is the King. 
In the process of time the old 
tenures were modified and the vassal 
acquired indefeasible ownership of 
the lands he had held as tenant. Also 
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By JUDGE J. A. FORIN 


Member, Kiwanis Club, Vancouver, B. C. 


by an easy analogy, the term of al- 
legiance soon came to signify all other 
obligations which are due from sub- 
jects to their King. This oath of al- 
legiance for over six hundred years 
contained the promise “to be true and 





Judge J. A. Forin 


faithful to the King and his heirs, and 
truth and faith to bear of life and 
limb and terrene honour (i. e. honour 
growing out of the holding of land), 
and not to know or hear of any ill or 
damage intended him, without defend- 
ing him therefrom.” This form of oath 
has been simplified into the form 








Judge J. A. Forin is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. 
He is classified as a “Retired Jurist” 
and a member of the Program Com- 
mittee. The Judge was for many years 
on the Bench as Judge of the County 
Court of Kootenay and Local Judge 
of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. On retiring in 1928 he re- 
sumed practice in partnership with 
his son under the firm name of Forin 
§ Forin. He was born in the City 
of Belleville, Ontario and went west 
many years ago. He is a member of 
the Ontario and British Columbia Law 
Societies. —Editor 


“that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to the King, his heirs and 
successors according to law.” 

But there is an implied allegiance 
owing from every subject to his 
sovereign without any express promise 
which was only instituted to remind 
the subject of his relation to the 
sovereignty of the King who is theo- 
retically the source of all laws. Thus 
we have a caption in all statutes 
passed in the Empire. “His Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent 
of his constitutional advisors as it 
may be enacts as follows.” Thus an 
ancient legal authority observed “all 
subjects are equally bounded to their 
allegiance as if they had taken the 
oath because it is written by the finger 
of the law in their hearts and the 
taking of the oath is but an outward 
declaration of the same.” 

An alien on the other hand is one 
who is born out of the King’s do- 
minions or allegiance but who, on com- 
ing to reside within these dominions, 
is subject to the civil law, its obliga- 
tions and protection, with some re- 
strictions. The main distinctions be- 
tween a natural-born citizen and an 
alien are that the latter is not per- 
mitted to obtain title to the public 
domain nor is he qualified to hold any 
municipal, parliamentary or other 
franchise, nor entitled to vote, nor to 
be the owner of a British ship. How- 
ever, our statute-law has made pro- 
vision for aliens to become fully 
privileged citizens. This Act which 
is entitled “An Act respecting British 
Nationality Naturalization and Aliens” 
is short and plain. It is this Act 
which is the main subject of our 
paper. 

The Act provides that The Secre- 
tary of State for Canada may grant 
a certificate of naturalization to an 
alien who satisfies him—(a) That he 
has resided in the King’s dominions 
for a period of not less than five years 
or been in the service of the Crown 
for not less than five years within the 
last eight years before the application. 
(b) That he is of good character and 
has an adequate knowledge of either 

(Turn to page 3382) 
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Emerging From A 
Difficult Period 


By E. W. BEATTY, LLD., K. C. 
President of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


HE opportunity of contributing 

an article to The Kiwanis 

Magasine is one which gives me a 
great deal of personal pleasure. I 
have long been an admirer of Kiwanis, 
of its achievements and of _ its 
high ideals of public service through- 
out Canada and the United States. 

The spirit which animates Kiwanis 

the spirit which moves men and 
women to devote their time to the good 
of their respective communities, the 
spirit which moves to the furtherance 
of the best in our lives,—in brief, the 
spirit which leads to sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the needs and aspira- 
tions of humanity, is one which in its 
complete realization, can, with profit 
to all, be applied to the prob- 
lems which are today facing not only 
the nations of the world, but the peo- 
ple as individuals to a degree never 
before experienced. 

Kiwanis has its great part to play 
in maintaining that balance in our 
daily lives which is so essential to all 
peoples during difficult periods. Ki- 
wanis is playing its part and I feel it 
is to be congratulated more especially 
at this time, when observation of the 
trend of economic events leads to the 
belief that a general improvement in 
conditions is slowly but surely de- 
veloping. 

It has been my observation both 
from study and from experience that 
periods of national or world stress 
create an enlivened interest in the 
necessity of economic inter-depend- 
ence. The United States of America, 
where Kiwanis had its inception and 
Canada has, I feel played a part 
during recent times which appeals to 
the imagination of our people. Both 
countries possess a history which is 
inspiring, and a fundamental common 
sense which, regarded from the stand- 
point of recent developments, will, it 
seems to me, combine to cause us to 
take sane and intelligent advantage 
of the up-turn in economic conditions, 
signs of which are by no means lack- 


ing. 





I have the 
honor to occupy 
the position of 
President of 
what I am proud 
to say is the 
world’s greatest 
travel system, 
and therefore I 
have the very 
natural weakness 
of being prone to 
think of = rail- 
roads in relation 
to the period of 
acute depression 
through which we have just passed, 
and also with regard t» the future of 
our respective countries. The people of 
the United States and Canada enjoy 
the benefits of really splendid trans- 








NE of the most outstanding men in 

Canada, Mr. E. W. Beatty, K. C., 
is also one of the youngest railroad presi- 
dents in the world, having been elected to 
that office in 1918, at the age of 41, and in 
1924 was made chairman. It has been said 
that he has the world’s biggest business 
job, as the Canadian Pacific organization 
includes 21,000 miles of road, a world 
fleet of almost 100 ships, a chain of large 
hotels, almost 5,000,000 acres of land, a 
large irrigation project, an express com- 
pany, 115,000 miles of telegraph lines, 
traction lines,” farm lands, 100,000 em- 
ployees scattered over the world, a news 
and restaurant service, coal mines, saw 
mills, smelters and grain terminals. 

Mr. Beatty began his career in the Legal 
department of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Company after graduating from the 
University of Toronto, receiving deserved 
and rapid promotion, being in turn Gen- 
eral Counsel, then Vice-President and, 
within a period of 18 years, achieving the 
highest executive position in the organiza- 
tion. He is also Chancellor of McGill 
University and a Trustee of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. One of his chief hob- 
bies is the welfare of Shawbridge Boys’ 
Home, near Montreal, an institution for 
under-privileged boys in which the Ki- 
wanis Club of Montreal has been actively 
interested for a number of years. 
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Edward Wentworth Beatty, K. C. 


portation facilities. The peo le of both 
countries have contributed to this 
very desirable condition, and have 
been of considerable assistance to one 
another in dealing with the problems 
which naturally arise in projects of 
such tremendous scope. The United 
States, for instance, has supplied two 
presidents to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in the persons of Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne and Lord Shaugh- 
nessy, both men of great ability and 
character, and who, in achieving suc- 
cess in Canada, also achieved great 
good for this Dominion. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
naturally not escaped the force and 
effect of the depression, but it is in- 
teresting, however, to note that the 
company is in a most excellent posi- 
tion to render service to the country 
in keeping with its needs. At no time 
has its operating efficiency been on a 
higher plane, and it is our intention 
to maintain this position because it is 
our studied belief that in the near 
future a widespread improvement in 
economic conditions will create ever- 
increasing demands upon all phases 
of the company’s activities. 

The railway situation in Canada is 
not without interest, more particu- 
larly as that situation has been great- 
ly aggravated by the fact that of the 
two major railroads serving Canada, 
one of them, the Canadian National, 
is owned and operated by the govern- 
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No soft landing field! 





This shows you what the Canadian Rockies look like from the air. 


howing Mount Assiniboine. 


ment, and is perhaps the world’s most 
outstanding example of a_ publicly 
owned utility. The Canadian Pacific, 
a privately owned company, has, for 
ten years, been in competition with 
a railroad supported by the tax pay- 
ers, of which important body of cit- 
izens the Canadian Pacific itself is 
the largest contributor to the national 
income. These circumstances inevi- 
tably led to the privately owned com- 
pany being forced into expenditures 
which under different circumstances 
would not have been permissible. In 
spite of this, however the Canadian 
Pacific met the depression while at a 
high peak of efficiency in every de- 
partment, and it is a matter for pride 
that the company was able to meet 
the needs of the depression with far- 





Sir William Van Horne 
The second President of the C. P. R. was born in Chelsea, Will County, 
Illinois, in 1843 and died after many years of distinguished service in 1915. 


reaching economy, and without en- 
dangering efficiency in any detail. 

It may be of interest to point out 
that for the year 1982, the gross 
earnings of $1238,936,713 showed a 
decrease of $23,909,405 or 16.17% 
under those of 1931, while the work- 
ing expenses for 1932 were lower by 
$18,574,623, or 15.17%. Thus de- 
spite the vastly reduced volume of 
traffic, the ratio of working expenses 
to gross earnings was last year 
80.42%, as against 80.01% in 1931. 
This result, I may say, was achieved 
by the exercise of strict economy, and 
after a survey of the entire system 
by a committee of officials, the econ- 
omies in the majority of cases tended 
to strengthen the institution rather 
than to weaken it. 
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Third President of the C. P. R. 
died only ten years ago in Montreal. 
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It is my opinion that we now have 
great cause for hope for the future, 
and I feel that the courage with which 
our people met the depression will be 
amply rewarded. It is true that the 
economic recovery of our respective 
countries is in large measure based 
upon world recovery. In this connec- 
tion I think that we may one and all 
have a great deal more than a little 
faith in the common sense of the 
statesmen, who by reason of their 
positions are directing the struggles 
of the great nations toward ultimate 
economic salvation; that wise policies 
and a keen appreciation of the deep 
desire of all people to achieve eco- 
nomic stability and security are com- 
bining to cheer us with signs of im- 
provement, and are, I believe, of out- 
standing importance. This situation 
is reflected in reports emanating from 
different governmental agencies and 
industrial concerns. Perusal of gov- 
ernment reports and of the daily press 
indicates that a great many industrial 
concerns are finding sufficient business 
to add to their staffs, and that gen- 
erally there is a feeling of hope and 
sound expectancy in our countries. 

In conclusion may I express the 
hope that Kiwanis will not only con- 
tinue its good work, but will, by rea- 
son of added public interest and mem- 
bership, be able to increase its notable 
activities in the up-building and 


strengthening of all institutions which 
have as their ideal the sound progress 
and improvement of our people. 
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The national parks of Canada em- 
brace three separate divisions— 
scenic and recreational, wild an- 
imal and historic. Read this de- 
scription of fascinating country 
where natural beauty in all its 
primeval state may have its full 
effect upon the soul of man. 


N addition to her steady advance in 
many lines of productive and com- 
mercial activity, Canada has estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation as a 
charming holiday land where outdoor 
recreation in practically every form 
is available to the visitor at very 
moderate cost in an atmosphere of 
innate hospitality and courtesy. 
Occupying a foremost place in the 
recreational attractions of Canada are 
the national parks, which are admin- 
istered by the Department of the In- 
terior, Comprising an area of more 
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The Narrows of Maligne Lake, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 


Canada's National Parks 


By HON. THOMAS G. MURPHY 
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than 12,000 square miles, these reser- 
vations, of which there are eighteen, 
are located in outstanding scenic re- 
gions or at places of great historic 
interest, and it was for these reasons 
that they were selected and set aside 
for the benefit, education, and enjoy- 
ment of the people. 

These magnificent areas offer op- 
portunities for exhilarating outdoor 
life, conserve the wild life of Canada 
under natural conditions, and maintain 
the virgin wilderness as first seen by 
the early explorers. Mountain fast- 
nesses, prairie lake-lands, age-old 
forests, and picturesque islands, all 
easily accessible to the tourist by 
motor, rail or boat, provided the an- 
glers, campers, alpinists, canoeists, 
golfers, and naturalists with play- 
grounds which offer full scope for 
their activities. 

The national parks of Canada em- 
brace three separate divisions,— 
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scenic and recreational, wild animal, 
and historic. Of the first group, the 
great mountain reservations in the 
Canadian Rockies occupy probably 
the most prominent position. These 
include Banff, Jasper, and Waterton 
Lakes Parks in Alberta, and Kootenay, 
Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke 
Parks in British Columbia. Banff 
Park has the distinction of being the 
oldest of the parks, having been 
created in 1885. First attracting at- 
tention with its hot springs which 
bubbled from the side of Sulphur 
Mountain, this reservation has since 
become known throughout the world 
for the unsurpassed mountain scenery 
to be found in the 2,585 square miles 
which now make up its area. 

In 1907 Jasper Park, a mountain 
wilderness of lofty peaks, mirrored 
lakes, green forests and glacier-fed 
streams in western Alberta, was set 
aside for posterity. Waterton Lakes 
Parks in southern Alberta forms the 
Canadian section of the Waterton- 
Glacier International Peace Park, 
which was dedicated last summer in 
an unique ceremony attended by of- 
ficial representatives of both Canada 
and the United States. Kootenay 
Park, through which for a distance of 
sixty-five miles runs the Banff-Wind- 
ermere highway, contains the well- 
known Radium Hot Springs. 

Yoho National Park situated on the 
west slope of the Canadian Rockies 
embraces the magnificent Yoho valley, 
beautiful waterfalls, glacial lakes and 
turbulent streams. Glacier Park at 
the summit of the Selkirk range of 
mountains, with its great Illecillewaet 
glacier, its numerous peaks and _ its 
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valleys clothed with wild-flowers is a 
centre for Alpine climbing. 

In addition to these famous moun- 
tain parks, beautiful areas in the 
Prairie Provinces have also been set 
aside for the people. Prince Albert 
National Park, 1,869 square miles, 
is a typical example of that rich lake 
and woodland region lying in the 
northern part of the province of Sas- 
katchewan, with its forest expanses 
of birch, spruce, and jack pine inter- 
laced with myriads of lakes and 
streams. 

Manitoba contains the latest addi- 
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Trail riders in Waterton Lakes Park (Canadian section of Waterton-Glacier 


International Peace Park) Alberta. 





The beach at Wasagaming, Clear Lake, Riding Mountain National Park, Manitoba. 


tion to Canada’s chain of national 
playgrounds—Riding Mountain Park. 
Comprising an area of 1,148 square 
miles of rolling woodland country, 
this park forms, with its attractive 
blue lakes and sandy beaches, an 
ideal recreational resort as well as a 
sanctuary for wild life. 

In Ontario are ‘three beautiful 
units of the national parks system, 
the Point Pelee, St. Lawrence Islands, 
and the Georgian Bay Islands Nation- 
al Parks—recreational areas situated 
in ideal locations. In Nova Scotia 
at Annapolis Royal is Fort Anne his- 
toric park, scene of the oldest 
European settlement in Canada, while 
in New Brunswick is located Fort 
Beausejour Park, site of one of the 
important strongholds of early Aca- 
dian days. 

The animal parks established for 
the protection of such species as the 
buffalo, elk, and antelope were created 
in conformity with the parks policy of 
conservation. Canada’s experiment 
with the buffalo has been one of the 
outstanding examples of successful 
game conservation in the world. In 
1907 the Canadian Government pur- 
chased from a Montana rancher some 
700 buffalo—an animal which was 
then rapidly approaching extinction 
in America—and placed them in a 
fenced enclosure approximately fifteen 
miles long and twelve miles wide near 
Wainwright, Alberta. Today there are 
more than 6,000 buffalo in the park, 
while over 18,000 surplus to the graz- 
ing capacity of the park have been 
shipped to other parks or slaughtered. 
Another animal park, Elk Island, also 


in Alberta, contains over 1,000 buf- 

















Moraine Lake, Valley of the Ten 


falo, as well as several hundred elk, 
moose, and deer. At Nemiskam, Al- 
berta, there is a flourishing herd of 
over 800 antelope, developed from a 
nucleus of 42 animals, which in 1915 
was enclosed in a park area of eight 
and one-half square miles. 


Accessibility 

The accessibility of the national 
parks of Canada has been one of the 
most important factors in their in- 
creasing popularity. In addition to 
being served by both the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
way systems, the parks are either 
traversed by or linked up with the 
main arteries of motor travel. Since 
the establishment of the National 
Parks Service in 1911 more than 500 
miles of standard gravelled highways 
have been constructed within the 
parks, opening up many of the out- 
standing beauty spots of these vast 
playgrounds. 

From Los Angeles and other coast 
cities in the United States, the Pacific 
Coast highway may be followed to 
Portland, Oregon, where two routes 
are open to prospective Canadian Na- 
tional Parks visitors. The first leads 
by way of Seattle to Vancouver, and 
thence up the Fraser River highway 
to Revelstoke, where Mount Revel- 
stoke Park may be visited. From 
Revelstoke the automobile must be 
shipped by rail to Golden, B. C. where 
the journey may be continued by way 
of the Kicking Horse Trail, a motor 
highway which takes the motorist 
through Yoho National Park into 
Banff Park. The other route leads 
from Portland to Spokane, Washing- 


Peaks, Banff National Park, Alberta. 


ton, thence north over the Interna- 
tional Boundary at Kingsgate, B. C., 
and up the Columbia River highway 
to Radium Hot Springs, B. C. Here 
connection may be made with the 
Banff-Windermere highway, which 
leads from Radium Hot Springs direct 
to Banff, the headquarters of Banff 
Park. The three-park unit of Banff, 
Kootenay, and Yoho is also served by 








Lake O’Hara with Mount Lefroy in distance, 
Yoho National Park, British Columbia. 
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the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

An alternative route from Los An- 
geles may be taken by way of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, connecting with the 
Banff-Grand Canyon highway, pass- 
ing through Salt Lake City and Yel- 
lowstone National Park to Great Falls, 
Montana. From here, via Glacier 
National Park, the route is followed 
to Cardston, Alberta, and thence 
north to Calgary. From Cardston, a 
side trip may be made to beautiful 
Waterton Lakes Park. 

One of the favored motor trips in 
the Central Rockies is that known as 
the Rocky Mountain Circle Tour. This 
may be commenced at Radium Hot 
Springs, B. C., the gateway to Koote- 
nay National Park. Passing through 
the park gate, the visitor comes to 
the famed Radium Hot Springs, where 
the government of Canada operates 
the springs and swimming pool. From 
Radium Hot Springs, the Banff-Wind- 
ermere highway leads up the valley of 
the Kootenay River to Kootenay cross- 
ing, thence up the Vermilion River 
valley to Vermilion pass, and then 
northeast to Castle Mountain. 

In a twenty-mile run from Castle 
to Banff the road follows the beauti- 
ful valley of the Bow River, skirting 
the rugged mass of the Sawback range. 
Opposite Pilot Mountain is Johnston 
Canyon, while ahead looms the huge 
bulk of Mount Rundle. The road then 
sweeps about the Vermilion lakes into 
the town of Banff. Here may be en- 
joyed boating, riding, climbing, golf, 
as well as swimming in the hot sul- 
phur pools of the Banff Springs Hotel, 
or at the Cave and Basin and new 
Upper Hot Springs baths oveiated 
by the government. From Banff a 
road leads eastward to the boundary 
of the park, and thence across the 
foothills to Calgary, a distance of 
eighty-five miles, from which point 
connections may be made with all 
points on the prairies or with roads 
leading south to the International 
Boundary. 

Excellent accommodation is avail- 
able both in Banff and vicinity. Banff 
Springs Hotel commanding a magni- 
ficent view of the Bow Valley is noted 
for its luxurious appointments. There 
are many other hotels and boarding 
houses which cater to the needs of the 


| tourist at moderate rates. The govern- 


ment motor campsite on Tunnel 
mountain affords fine accommodation 
for those who are provided with their 
own camping equipment. 

Turning westward again from Banff 


| the Banff-Windermere highway is fol- 


lowed to Castle. From here a run of 
twenty-one miles brings the motorist 
to Lake Louise. Sparkling and un- 


believably vivid in colour, Lake Louise 
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is probably the most beautiful lake in 
the Canadian Rockies, with the shin- 
ing curtain of Victoria glacier form- 
ing a glistening white background. 
Nine miles to the east lies Moraine 
Lake in the Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
reached by a delightful road from the 
main highway. Six miles west of 
Lake Louise station the Kicking 
Horse trail reaches the famed Kick- 
ing Horse pass and the easterly 
boundary of Yoho National Park. 
From the Great Divide, the centre 
of the pass, the road leads on to the 
town of Field, the headquarters of 
Yoho Park. From here are accessible 
a number of famous beauty spots in- 
cluding Emerald lake, a gem of vivid 
hue at the foot of Mount Burgess, and 
the famed Yoho Valley drive, with its 
numerous waterfalls, of which Takak- 
kaw Falls, with a main cascade of 
1,000 feet is the most notable. Pic- 
turesque Lake O’Hara is reached by 
trail from the main highway at Hector. 
From Field the road follows the Kick- 
ing Horse River across the park 
boundary at Leanchoil to Golden, 
where connection may be made with 
Radium Hot Springs by way of the 
Columbia River valley highway. 
Jasper National Park is accessible 
by Canadian National Railways 
from Vancouver or Edmonton, 
and may also be reached 
by motor highway from 
Edmonton, Albeita. Con- 
nections with Banff may 
be made from Edmonton 
via Calgary and _ thence 
west to Banff, either by 
rail or motor lLighway. The 
entire park is an immense 
mountain wilderness, con- 
taining numbers of un- 
climbed peaks, glaciers, 
snow fields, canyons, and 
lakes of wonderful colouring. 
The town of Jasper, the park 
headquarters, furnishes access to 
points of interest including Mount 
Edith Cavell, Miette Hot Springs, 
Maligne Lake, and the Athabaska 
valley. Excellent accommodation is 
available both in the town of Jasper 





Twin moose calves, standing in brush, Riding 
ountain National Park, Manitoba. 


Sunset on Lake Waskesiu, Prince 


and at Jasper Park Lodge, a beauti- 
ful bungalow type hotel situated on 
the shores of Lac Beauvert. 











A grizzly bear, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 


Prince Albert National Park in 
Saskatchewan is readily accessible 
from the main provincial highways 
and is noted as a canoeist’s paradise. 
Its wonderfully connected lakes and 
waterways provide water journeys of 
two weeks duration if desired. There 
is excellent fishing available in the 
different lakes. An extensive summer 
colony has been established at Wask- 
esiu Beach, the park headquarters, 
situated about 70 miles north of the 
city of Prince Albert. A beach of 
clear white sand stretches for more 
than a mile along the waterfront of 
the townsite, offering ideal bathing op- 
portunities. Many improvements have 
been carried out at Waskesiu Beach 
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Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. 





including the construction of an up-to- 
date campground, well equipped with 
necessary facilities. 


Riding Mountain Park Opens July 26 


Riding Mountain Park—the 
newest of Canada’s national 
playgrounds—will be offi- 
cially opened this summer, 
Wednesday, July 26, hav- 
ing been selected as the 
date for this ceremony. As 
many persons will desire 
to visit this park at the 
time of the opening cere- 
monies and as, naturally 
much less is known of it 
than of the longer estab- 
lished parks, a_ slightly 
more extended reference 
to its recreational resources is 
here given. Riding Mountain 
Park is readily accessible from the 
main provincial highways and _ is 
also served by the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways, from 
Norgate, Neepawa, Dauphin, Minne- 
dosa, and Brandon. 

Situated on the heavily wooded 
plateau that forms the long summit of 
Riding Mountain, this park makes an 
ideal playground, and is, in addition, 
a natural game sanctuary. One of 
the largest herds of elk in Canada 
roams its forests and plains and a 
small herd of buffalo, descendants of 
the vast numbers which once roamed 
the western prairies, has been estab- 
lished in a large enclosure within the 


park. 
Since the creation of Riding Moun- 
tain Park, extensive improvements 


have been made by the National Parks 
(Turn to page 383) 
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Canada—A Norman Conquest 


ORMANDY was an ancient 
N duchy and later became a prov- 
ince of Old France, the capi- 
tal of which was Rouen. It was 
founded by the Norsemen—also known 
as the Vikings—in three different 
stages: First of all Rouen and the ad- 
joining territory in the year 912; then 
Bayeux and its region and finally, in 
933, the Cotentin, that is, the southern 
part comprising the country extending 
from around Cherbourg to the Mont 
Saint-Michel, which they snatched 
away from the Britons. When this 
final stage was achieved, we consider 
that the political unity of Normandy 
was an accomplished fact. And that 
event happened exactly a thousand 
years ago, while William Longsword, 
son of Otho, was the ruler of the Nor- 
mans, Important celebrations took 
place on Whitsunday, on the 4th of 
June at Coutances, to commemorate 
the millenary. 

Normandy is now divided into five 
departments of the French Republic. 
Each of these political divisions has 
contributed to the colonization of 
New France a large contingent of set- 
tlers. The birthplace of at least two 
thousand of them can be easily traced; 
this is what I have done, and put into 
book form with a purpose in mind— 
that of teaching to my own peo- 
ple that after the gift of faith, 
the greatest wealth and the rarest 
of all privileges for a _ race is 
the acknowledgement of all its an- 
cestors; that of spreading before their 
astounded eyes the undeniable docu- 
mentary proofs that they are the 
descendants in direct line of these 
giants, of these males of the ancient 
and mighty race of conquerors who 
have invaded France; taken and, up to 
now, kept England; established her- 
self on all the coasts of the Old World 
as well of the New; passed over Sicily 
like a wave and, while there, creating 
the most exquisite art; erected cities 
everywhere, defeating all the Kings, 
pillaging the proudest cities and re- 
ducing to nothing all the obstacles in 
the path of its onward rush. 

One thousand three hundred and 
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fifty Norman settlers of Canada, which 
is only but one part of our first genera- 
tion from Normandy, gave birth to 
more than 5,000 children. Taking as a 
basis 1,350 for a first generation and 
5,000 for the second, we, having now 
reached the ninth and the tenth gen- 
eration, an actuary—that is, one of 
those specialized mathematicians able 
to juggle with figures—might be able 
to establish the tremendous number of 
the descendants of the Vikings in this 
country. 

The legions of Caesar had establish- 
ed the Gallo-Roman peace. A hundred 
years later came the Norsemen, who 
spread from the South to the North, 
burning Rouen, threatening Paris with 
their flotillas and, in the meantime, 
came the Britons, taking Avranches 
and going as far as Bayeux. Charles 
the Simple, King of Paris (at that 
time there was no King of France), 
after many battles, having been over- 
come by the Norsemen, was forced 
to give up to Rollo, their chief, the 
territories from which he was unable 
to expel him. He even went so far 
as to give him his daughter’s hand— 
this, of course, for the purpose of 


transforming the invader into a peace- 
ful vassal—if not into a friend, a 
son-in-law and an ally. 

The year in which this event took 
place (912) was that of the birth of 
Normandy. The Viking, once settled, 
revealed himself as a harsh organizer 
of this new duchy of ancient Neus- 
tria. He at once enforced order and 
discipline. He succeeded in persuad- 
ing his pirates who were eager to 
colonize,to embrace Christianity. They 
did not, however, give up their love 
for adventure: Having swarmed to 
Normandy from the north of Scan- 
dinavia, they thence withdrew to far 
Italy, under the dukes who had suc- 
ceeded Rollo. The three Richards and 
Robert the Magnificent set out, with 
a view to the conquest of Italy and 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies under 
the Guiscard brothers. Still, they 
were not satisfied; they had to con- 
solidate their duchy against the re- 
prisals of the kings of Paris, the lat- 
ter much concerned about the vassals 
who were so violent and so near to 
them. 

A still greater number of troops, 
under the rugged genius of the sixth 
Duke, William the Bastard, 150 years 
after the inauguration of Rollo, his 
grandfather, declared war upon 
Harold, King of the Saxons and ruler 
of the Angles on the opposite coast 
of the channel. He embarked at 
Dives and at Saint-Valery on small 
barques with 250,000 men. After 
landing at Pevensey, he was victorious 
at Hastings. This strategic feat, which 
even today would be considered as 
most wonderful resulted in the addi- 
tion of the Kingdom of England to 
the ducal crown of Normandy. 

The battle of Hastings, which gave 
William domination over the Anglo- 
Saxons, was the start of the terrible 
struggle between the French monarchy 
and the menacing Anglo-Norman 
monarchy—a strife still more aggra- 
vated when the Plantagenet from 
Anjou, through his marriage with 
Eleonore d’Aquitaine, became the sole 
ruler of England, Normandy, Poitou 
and Aquitaine, thus imperilling the 
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prestige and the very existence of the 
Kings of Paris. When Philippe- 
Auguste succeeded, later on, in divid- 
ing this empire by a reconquest of 
Evreux, Rouen and the whole of Nor- 
mandy wrested from the Angevines in 
the XIIIth century, practically be- 
came French at heart. At this period 
she also became the lasting foe of 
England, which country she then in- 
vaded once more. Same as Lorraine 
was the battlefield in the case of the 
Franco-German conflict, so was Nor- 
mandy in connection with the Franco- 
English hundred-year war. Often 
Norman cities were besieged, pillaged 
and razed, after heroic defences by 
the English, the inhabitants of Na- 
varre and the hordes which Duguesclin 
afterwards drove out of the country. 

In the early period of the XVth 
century, Henry the Vth of England, 
one of the Norman dynasty still pre- 
tending to the Crown of France, be- 
gan to reconquer Normandy, the land 
wherefrom his family came, and he 
won over Harfleur, Caen and Rouen. 
The royalty of Paris then seemed 
lost, the conquest inevitable; never- 
theless, the national sentiment of a 


French Normandy resisted with 
loyalty. During thirty years, the 


harsh rule of the Anglo-Normans im- 
posed itself. It was at Rouen that 
Joan of Arc was burned. But the 
French revival started at the siege of 
Orleans, and it continued to push its 
way through, until finally the captains 
of Charles the VII succeeded in des- 
troying, at Formigny, the last hope of 
the invaders from the other side of the 
channel. 

Louis the XIth completed the re- 
alliance to the Crown of France in 
suppressing the very title of the 
duchy. But up to now, thank God, the 
title has not been suppressed in Eng- 
land, and in the Norman Islands (also 
known under the name of the Channel 
Islands) George the Vth is still of- 
ficially referred to as the Duke—a 
title which should take precedence be- 
fore that of King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Emperor of India. The 
Royal motto—“Dieu et mon droit,” 
as well as that of the Order of the 
Garter—‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ 
to say nothing of the phrase—“Le 
Roy le veulx” by which, like his pre- 
decessors have always done, King 
George gives his assent to the bills, 
should be sufficient evidence in sup- 
port of my declaration. 

Thus my fellow citizens can loyally 
pride themselves of serving under the 
very same allegiance as that of their 
forefathers. The ancestral memories 
and the souvenir of the Anglo-Nor- 
man conflicts were forgotten, and the 


most fearless corsairs sailed from the 
coast of Normandy, as well as that of 
Brittany, either to fight the former 
English brother or their rivals on the 
new trading routes of India, South 
or North America. Francis the First, 
King of France, had built for them 
the port of Havre, to enhance the ad- 
ventures of the brave seamen of Har- 
fleur, Honfleur, Dieppe and Cher- 
bourg. 

At least four-fifths of the early 
settlers of New France were born in 
Normandy. This is why, as a trans- 
parent allusion, I have entitled my 
book “The Conquest of Canada by 
the Normans,” for it is practically 
the history of a conquest that I have 
traced. Even though the form of 
this work is mostly graphic, without 
any pretention whatever to literature, 
one could follow the different stages 
of this onward inrush, step by step. 
Quoting my friend Fauteux: “A 
peaceful conquest, no doubt, but 
nevertheless adventurous, and no less 
heroic in its character than that of 
England by the hordes of William 
the Conqueror, or that of the two 
Sicilies by the troopers of Robert 
Guiscard. Is there anything more 
wonderful, in fact, in the history of 
the whole universe than that swarm- 
ing of Northern France, nearly three 
centuries ago, towards a_ continent 
then unknown, above the immensity 
of the ocean? 

The men who came first: Can one 
picture to himself, without an effort 
of the imagination, or without a 
thrill of the soul, the first departure 
of these dauntless adventurers, dream- 
ing of a new world, a mysterious 
country, and going forth to quench 
their ancestral thirst of still farther 
distant horizons. In fact when they 
launched with such magnificent cour- 
age their fragile nut-shells across the 
vast ocean, they still remembered 
their. Scandinavian heritage, and they 
felt awakening in themselves the ag- 
gressive, ancestral and hard north 
winds. 

We are told that in the year 1066, 
when William of Normandy first 
landed on the English soil, eager to 
conquer, he missed his footing on 
the sand and fell headlong. Wishing 
this not to be taken as a sign of ill- 
omen, he immediately stood up and 
cried in a loud voice: “What have 
you? What startles you? Do you 
not see that I have seized this land 
with one hand, and, by the Splen- 
dour of God, that as long as it will 
be there, it shall be ours!” I fancy, 
in fact I am convinced, that our first 
Norman settlers, after being rocked 
on the crest of the waves during long 
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months of a glorious uncertainty, 
landing at last on the long-hoped-for 
shore must have embraced the soil 
with their vigorous arms, imbued with 
the same spirit of conquering frenzy. 
The Canadian fatherland which they 
had reached was really the prey prom- 
ised to their adventurous souls, and 
which should never be wrested from 
them. 

It is possible that those who have 
not the advantage of being Normans, 
may resent what may seem to be a 
monopoly of Canadian history for the 
sole benefit of the descendants of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. They may be 
tempted to claim for the sons of Great 
Britain, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
their share in what we may rightly 
call the conquest of Canada. 

Whilst extolling Normandy it is far 
away from my intention to minimize 
the importance of the contribution of 
the other countries in the colonization 
of Canada. As one of Norman de- 
scent, I have simply claimed for the 
land of my forefathers the prepon- 
derance of the share which I believe 
belongs to it in the formation of our 
French-Canadian nationality, and no 
one can fail to admit that, historically, 
I am right. In the first place, it is 
from the Norman ports that most of 
the expeditions have sailed, which 
have efficaciously contributed to the 
establishment of New France. 

I shall not infer, for all that, that 
we are of a superior caste, but we 
may at least pretend to equality, for 
the reason that, assuming four-fifths 
of the 8,000,000 French-Canadians 
are of Norman origin, the remaining 
7,000,000 English-Canadians must at 
least count half of their number as 
being of Norman descent. The lat- 
ter proportion, in my estimation, is 
very conservative, since, when they 
invaded England, the Normans, 250,- 
000 in number, killed all the Saxons 
they could get hold of, with impunity, 
even outside the case of war, for when 
a man was found murdered, his slayer 
was acquitted as long as he could give 
the “proof of Englishery” over the 
body of his victim; that is what they 
referred to in the law as “faire mani- 
festation d’angloiserie.” 

The only ones who really resisted 
the invasion were the Welsh, the 
Britons and the Scotch, although you 
may be interested in knowing that 
Robert Bruce was an authentic Nor- 
man and that the ancestor of the Duke 
of Hamilton, the present premier peer 
of Scotland, was also of the same 
race. This will allow us to conclude 
that Canada is, by an exceedingly 
great majority, of true Norman 

(Turn to page 334) 
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Criminal Law 


HE CRIMINAL 
law of England has been a gradual 
development. It represents the wis- 
dom and experience of many genera- 
In 1878 Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen prepared a draft code of 
English criminal law. On its being 
introduced to the British Parliament it 
was favourably received but by reason 
of other pressing parliamentary busi- 
ness was not adopted. 

Canada, a young country with little 
or no experience, in 1892 decided to 
adopt this draft code of England with 
a few minor alterations. It, however, 
retained the old English common law. 
The result was a comprehensive code 
embracing practically all criminal of- 
fenses and at the same time preserv- 
ing the common law giving Canadian 
law a certain elasticity to meet new 
conditions and changing times. Ad- 
ditions and amendments have been, 
made to the Criminal Code by the 
Dominion Parliament from time to 
time. The legislatures 
have no jurisdiction in the realm of 
criminal law. 

This Code applies to the whole 
Dominion of Canada, as much to 
Quebec with its French traditions and 
its Civil Code Napoleon as to British 
Columbia with its inherently British 
traditions. The King’s warrant runs 
from coast to coast. Witnesses may 
be subpoenaed in any part of Canada. 
Provincial boundaries are obliterated. 
Extradition within the Dominion is 
unknown. 


tions. 


provincial 


Judges Appointed by 
the Dominion Parliament 

The judges who administer the 
criminal law, whether high court, dis- 
trict or county judges, are all appoint- 
ed by the Dominion Parliament at 
Ottawa. Their tenure is for life save 
that all county and district judges re- 
tire on a pension on reaching the age 
of seventy-five years. So far as is 
possible they are therefore removed 
from all local and political influences. 

The police magistrates and justices 
of the peace are appointed by the 
provincial government who fix the 
amount of their remuneration. This 


remuneration is paid by the munici- 
palities. 
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and Procedure in Canada 


By J. W. McFADDEN, M.A., LL.B., K. C. 
Crown Attorney for the City of Toronto 


Offenses against the Criminal Code 
are either for indictable offenses or 
summary offenses. 


For practical pur- 
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poses almost all offenses are indict- 
able. 
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R. McFADDEN has advanced to the 

position of Crown Attorney of the 
City of Toronto as the result of a long 
period of devoted service in his work. The 
Appointed Judge and the promoted Crown 
Officer are two features of Canadian 
criminal practice which make for the 
speed and efficiency in the criminal courts 
of which Canada is so well spoken. Mr. 
McFadden’s predecessor in office, Major 
Eric Armour, K.C., became Crown Attor- 
ney of Toronto in 1919 and after filling 
that position through the tenure of three 
political administrations was a few months 
ago promoted to be a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario. 

Mr. McFadden is forty-five years of age 
and a graduate in Arts from the Royal 
University of Ireland and obtained his 
LL.B. in Queen’s University, Belfast. He 
is a solicitor of the Supreme Court of Ire- 
land and of the Provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Ontario. He became an Assist- 
ant Crown Attorney in Toronto in 1917 
and has been gradually promoted to his 
present important office. Mr. McFadden 
is a lawyer of very considerable attain- 
ments and is highly regarded as an expert 
upon criminal law and practice in the 
legal profession in Ontario. He was re- 
cently made a King’s Counsel.—Editor. 





When a person is arrested, charged 
with an indictable offense, he is 
brought before a magistrate. If he 
consents to be tried by the magistrate 
he may have a trial within a week or 
two. Should he plead guilty his case 
may be dealt with at once. The 
magistrate has jurisdiction, if the ac- 
cused consents, to try all offenses ex- 
cept those of a most serious character. 
Those excluded from his jurisdiction 
are treason, the taking of unlawful 
oaths, libels on foreign princes, ju- 
dicial and municipal corruption, mur- 
der, manslaughter, rape, combines in 
restraint of trade and a few other 
cognate offenses. These offenses, how- 
ever, with the exception of murder, 
manslaughter and rape, are not very 
frequent. The consequence is that the 
magistrate has jurisdiction in practi- 
cally all offenses that occur in Canada 
with the exceptions just enumerated. 

Over eighty per cent of all criminal 
cases, it is estimated, are tried by the 
police magistrate, the accused con- 
senting. 

In cities of not less than twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants the magi- 
strate may try persons accused of 
theft or obtaining property by false 
pretenses or with unlawfully receiving 
stolen property, even without their 
consent, where the value of the prop- 
erty involved does not exceed ten 
dollars. 

Legislation in this year has been 
passed giving the magistrate this ab- 
solute jurisdiction where the value 
does not exceed twenty-five dollars. 
In some provinces magistrates have 
a more extended absolute jurisdiction 
than in others. 

Whether the magistrate’s jurisdic- 
tion is given him by the consent of 
the accused or is absolute without his 
consent, he may, if he considers the 
circumstances so warrant, decide be- 
fore hearing the defense to send the 
case for trial to a higher court. This 
right is seldom exercised. 

Police magistrates are appointed in 
every city and practically every town 
of importance throughout the Domin- 
ion. Where they have not been ap- 
pointed, two justices of the peace 
have the same jurisdiction and exer- 
cise the same power. 
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If, however, an accused person does 
not consent to be tried by a police 
magistrate, he has the option of being 
tried by a county court judge without 
a jury or with a jury. 


Speedy Trial 

The county court is practically. al- 
ways in session so that it is possible 
for an accused man, on electing trial 
by a judge without a jury to be tried 
at once. This is termed “the speedy 
trial of indictable offenses.” This 
method of speedy trial has been in 
operation since 1869. About ten per 
cent of criminal offenses, it is estimat- 
ed, are so tried. 

The attorney general of a province 
has in all cases where the punishment 
for the offense exceeds five years, the 
right, even although the accused has 
consented to a speedy trial by a coun- 
ty or district court judge or by a 
magistrate, to require a jury trial. 
In practice this right is only ex- 
ercised in cases of great public im- 
portance where it is desirable that a 
jury should deliver a verdict on the 
facts. 

If an accused person elects trial 
by a judge with a jury, he is tried at 
the general ,sessions of the peace. 
These are held four times every year. 
The sessions are presided over by a 
county court judge. About seven per 
cent of criminal cases, it is estimated, 
are tried at the general sessions of 
the peace. 

The more serious offenses, already 
referred to, are tried with a jury at 
the sittings of the court of assize, a 
supreme court judge presiding. This 
court is held three times in the year. 
It is a court of general gaol delivery. 
It can therefore try anyone who is in 
custody awaiting trial even although 
his trial would ordinarily be in the 
county or district court or at the gen- 
eral sessions of the peace. About 
three per cent of the criminal of- 
fenses, it is estimated, are tried by 
this court. 


Speedy Selection of a Jury 

The impanelling and selection of a 
jury occupies a very brief time. In 
some cases counsel for the prisoner 
and the Crown accept the first twelve 
men called. If the offense is punish- 
able by death the accused may chal- 
lenge, without assigning any reason, 
twenty jurors. If the offense is pun- 
ishable by over five years he can so 
challenge twelve. If for any lesser 
offense, four. He may challenge any 
number of jurors for cause. 

There are four grounds and no 
more on which a juror may be chal- 
lenged for cause: (1) that his name 
does not appear on the panel, (2) 
that he is not indifferent, (3) that he 





has been convicted of a certain of- 
fense (4) that he is an alien. The 
questioning of a juror prior to chal- 
lenging him for cause or outside of 
the grounds on which the challenge 
may be founded is directly forbidden. 

The Crown can challenge four 
jurors without cause and ask any 
number to stand aside but not in ex- 
cess of forty-eight, unless the presid- 
ing judge for a special cause so or- 
ders. If, however, a full panel is not 
obtained the Crown has to accept the 
jurors he has stood aside or challenge 
them for cause. In fifteen years the 
writer has only known one case where 
in a criminal case jurors have been 
challenged for cause and that unsuc- 
cessfully. Even in the most serious 
cases an hour is, at most, sufficient to 
select a jury. 

The trial jury’s sole function is to 
make a finding on the facts that have 
been given in evidence. The judge 
may comment on the evidence. The 
jurors are not bound by his opinion. 
They accept the law as laid down by 
the judge. They have nothing what- 
soever to do with the sentence. In 
their verdict they may make a recom- 
mendation to mercy. Sentence is ex- 
clusively in the hands of the presiding 
judge. He usually does, but is not 
bound to, pay attention to the recom- 
mendation of the jury. 


Appeal 

Anyone convicted of an indictable 
offense before any court has the right 
to appeal from his conviction or sen- 
tence or both. This appeal is to the 
court of appeal in the province where 
the trial was held. It is heard on the 
record of the proceedings in the court 
where the trial took place. The 
Crown has only the right to appeal 
from the sentence imposed and since 
1930 the further right to appeal on a 
question of law. In certain civil 
cases an appeal may be taken to His 
Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Pending his appeal an accused per- 
son may be granted bail by a judge 
of the court of appeal. 

The wardens or keepers of prisons 
are furnished with the necessary 
forms and instructions for appeal. It 
is their duty to place these at the 
disposal of prisoners and if any ap- 
peal is desired, to transmit same to 
the proper court. 

The court may assign the prisoner 
counsel, if he have not sufficient 
means. 

On the hearing of the appeal the 
court has large powers:—It may, if 
necessary or expedient in the interest 
of justice, order the production of 
documents, the attendance of witnesst 
es compellable or otherwise, not called 
at the trial. It may summon experts. 
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It may refer matters requiring long 
examination of documents or accounts 
to a special commissioner whom it 
may appoint. 

The court on appeal may sustain 
or quash the conviction. It may in- 
crease or diminish the sentence. It 
may order a new trial. 

Appeals without any real merit are 
discouraged. If the court considers 
an appeal frivolous or vexatious it 
may summarily dismiss it without call- 
ing on any person to attend. The 
fact that sentence may be increased 
is also an effectual barrier to appeals 
that are not taken bona fide. 

There is only one judgment deliv- 
ered in the court of appeal unless a 
question of law is involved when each 
judge may deliver a written judg- 
ment. The decision of this court is 
final unless there is a dissenting 
judgment on a question of law. 

In this event or in the event of the 
judgment of the court conflicting with 
that of an appellate court in another 
province, there is an appeal to the 
supreme court of Canada. 

There is no further or other appeal 
in criminal matters. 

In order that criminal appeals may 
be heard as expeditiously as possible, 
the Chief Justice has issued a stand- 
ing order that they be put on the 
list for hearing at the earliest pos- 
sible date. They take precedence 
over all pending civil appeals. 

Technicalities are discouraged. 
The Code provides that it is quite 
sufficient to state the substance of any 
offense in popular language or in any 
words sufficient to give the accused 
notice of the offense with which he is 
charged. Large powers to amend an 
indictment or charge are given. The 
court, however, has power to order 
that particulars relating to the of- 
fense be furnished the accused if it 
considers it necessary for a fair trial. 

The summary offenses contained in 
the Code are few:— common assault, 
vagrancy, assaulting a police officer 
and being found in disorderly houses 
are those most commonly met with in 
practice. 

All summary offenses are tried by 
a magistrate or by a justice of the 
peace. Either party has the right to 
appeal. In most provinces this ap- 
peal is to a county cpurt judge and 
in some provinces to a supreme court 
judge. As an alternative to an ap- 
peal a case may also be stated for 
the opinion of a superior court on a 
question of law. The judgment on 
the appeal or on the stated case is 
final. 

Outside the realm of strictly 
criminal law there are a vast number 
of quasi-criminal offenses. These 

(Turn to page 334) 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


British Columbia Says, “Klahowya!”’ 


RITISH 
Columbia Kiwanians send you the old 
Chinook grecting—Klahowya! How 
are you and invite you to come to see 
us this summer. We hope that you 
will revel in the gorgeous magnificence 
of our snow-capped mountains, fish in 
our lakes and streams, play golf on 
courses whose enthralling vistas will 
so hold you that they may even en- 
danger your score, and aise that you 
will find time to drive your cars up 
the historic Cariboo Road. 

The Pacific Province of the Domin- 
ion of Canada is vast. Its area is 
nearly 100,000 square miles greater 
than that of the State of Texas. If 
you come to see us by way of the 
Canadian railways you will cross the 
eastern boundary of our province 
nearly twenty-four hours before you 
arrive at the Terminal City, Van- 

If you take the “inside 
Alaska you will travel 


couver, B. C. 
passage’ to 
for two days through some of the 
most glorious scenery in North Amer- 
ica before you arrive at Prince Rupert, 
the northern terminus of the Cana- 
dian National Railway. Even then 
you will be nowhere near the northern 
boundary of our province which is 60° 
N. latitude. 

Frontier days have not yet passed 
in British Columbia. There are still 
good lands in various parts of the 
province waiting for settlers. There 
Chilcotin 


are real cowboys in the 


ee 


Panorama of the central portion of Vancouver, British Columbia. 


By WALTER N. SAGE 


Professor of History, University of British 
Columbia; Member, Vancouver Kiwanis Club 


country and Williams Lake still boasts 
an annual stampede which is ‘the real 
thing.” This spring there is a new 
gold rush to Cariboo and Barkerville, 
the great gold camp of the 1860's, is 
full of prospectors and more are com- 
ing. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
still operates its posts in central and 
northern British Columbia just as it 
did in the old days when Dr. John 
McLoughlin, “The Emperor of the 
Columbia,” ruled the vast territory 
from California to Alaska from old 
Fort Vancouver, now Vancouver, 
Washington. The vast Peace River 
country is still the “last best west’’ 
where free lands may be obtained by 
incoming settlers. 


A Fascinating History 

The whole of the northwest coast 
has a fascinating history, quite unlike 
that of any other part of North Amer- 
ica. Four nations, Spain, Russia, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
strove for the mastery. Spanish 
claims north of California were trans- 
ferred to the United States and Rus- 
sia held Alaska but, apart from her 
trading posts in California, did not 
attempt to secure a foothold south of 
the panhandle. From 1818 to 1846 
the whole of the vast Oregon Terri- 
tory, from California to Alaska, was 
held jointly by the United States and 
Great Britain. In 1821 the Hudson's 
Bay Company united with its great 
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Canadian rival, the North West Com- 
pany, which had already extended its 
posts to the Columbia and had obtain- 
ed Astoria from the John Jacob As- 
tair Company. It was not until “the 
covered wagons creaked the plains 
across” in the early 1840’s that the 
fur trading supremacy of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was seriously 
threatened on land. By 1835 the 
American maritime fur traders who 
had chased the sea otters up and 
down the coast found more profitable 
fields elsewhere, but at Champoeg on 
May 2, 1843, the Provisional Govern- 
ment was formed by the American 
settlers in Oregon until such time as 
the United States should take over 
Oregon Territory. In the same year 
the Hudson’s Bay Company founded 
Fort Victoria (now Victoria, B. C.) on 
Vancouver Island, a post which could 
be used as a fur trading depot as soon 
as it was found necessary to withdraw 
from the Columbia. 

In 1846 the Oregon Treaty divided 
the Oregon Country. The present 
states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho became part of the United 
States, but the northern portion in- 
cluding Vancouver Island and _ the 
territory north of forty-nine, fell to 
Great Britain’s share. In the year of 
the great California gold rush, when 
the Forty-Niners were arriving in 
their thousands, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company received a grant from the 
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British Government to colonize Van- 
couver Island. Gold was discovered 
north of forty-nine and in 1858 there 
was a great stampede to the Fraser 
River diggings. By act of the British 
Parliament a new colony was set up 
on the mainland. Queen Victoria 
named it “British Columbia” and the 
next year bestowed upon the new cap- 
ital of the colony, with its ideal loca- 
tion on Fraser River, the name of 
New Westminster. Governor James 
Douglas, for many years chief factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, ruled 
both colonies. 

The great Cariboo gold rush oc- 
curred in the early 1860’s. The route 
to Cariboo whether through the awe- 
some Fraser River canyons or by an 
alternative way by Harrison Lake and 
Lillooet, was truly terrible and in 
1862 Governor Douglas ordered the 
construction of the Cariboo Wagon 
Road. The Royal Engineers under 
Colonel Moody did much of the pre- 
liminary work and built part of the 
road, but most of it was undertaken 
by private contractors and paid for 
by road tolls. It was an engineering 
triumph, 385 miles long, eighteen feet 
wide, from Yale to Barkerville. 
Along it could be seen the brightly 


painted Concord stages, the pack 
trains, traction engines and even 
camels. But the golden age of Cari- 


boo passed, even historic Williams 
Creek, which alone produced $20,000,- 
000 in gold dust and nuggets, began 
to play out. Both colonies sank 
deeper into debt. Evil days had come. 


Then Came the Railroads 


The British Government united the 
two colonies in 1866, but conditions 
did not improve. An annexationist 
movement started, but for once “Mani- 
fest Destiny’ was destined to fail. 
The newly formed Dominion of 
Canada took over the territory be- 
tween the Great Lakes and_ the 
Rocky Mountains in 1869 and in 1871 
British Columbia on the promise of 
the building of a trans-continental 
railway entered the Canadian Federa- 
tion. 

From 1871 to 1885 British Colum- 
bia anxiously awaited the completion 
of the railway. Surveys were made 
in 1872 but it was not until the for- 
mation of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in 1880 that construc- 
tion began in earnest. The Dominion 
Government built part of the line in 
British Columbia and on November 
7, 1885, the last spike of the railway 
was driven by Donald A. Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) at Craigellachie, B. C. 
Canada had reached the Pacific. 
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Victoria, British Columbia. 








Showing the Causeway, Provincial Parliament Buildings and part of 


the Inner Harbour where the visitor lands. 


Mining 

The development of British Colum- 
bia since 1871 has been steady and at 
times rapid. Great mineral fields 
have been opened up, especially in 
the Kootenays and the Boundary 
Country—the Canadian extension of 
the “Inland Empire.” Rossland, 
Phoenix, Gueruorra, Sundon and New 
Denver were all famous camps in the 
early years of the century. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany’s plant at Trail, B. C., is the 
largest metallurgical plant of its kind 
in the British Empire and ranks high 
among the world’s smelters. Mining 
activity still continues and the output 
of the Sullivan mine at Kimberly, B. 
C., and the Pioneer and Premier 
mines—to mention only a few of the 
most noted—is still great. This year 
there is a distinct revival in gold min- 
ing. Coal mining which dates from 
1835, has always been one of our 
major industries. 


Resources 

British Columbia possesses some 
of the most valuable standing soft- 
wood timber in the world. Her 
forests of Douglas fir, spruce, and 
cedar, usually trees of gigantic size, 
form the last great reserve on the 
North American continent. In 1930 
the Pacific province produced nearly 








The Library, University of British Columbia, 


at Vancouver. 


50 per cent of the lumber and over 
75 per cent of the shingles cut in 
Canada. Pulp-wood and news print 
are exported to all parts of the world. 
The lumber cut of British Columbia 
in the good years before 1980 was 
about half of that of the State of 
Washington, was nearly as great as 
that of Oregon and about half as 
much again as California. 

There is no need to tell about our 
other resources. Our fisheries, sal- 
mon, halibut and cod continue to yield 
a rich harvest. Alaska has a greater 
salmon run but British Columbia 
leads in halibut. In the Okanagan 
Valley our orchards rival those of 
Washington and Oregon. The lower 
Fraser River valley is a rich dairy- 
ing country and there is extensive 
cattle ranching in the Chilcotin coun- 
try on the upper Fraser. 


The Cities 


No account of British Columbia 
could be complete without some men- 
tion of the coast cities. What the 
Puget Sound cities are to Washington 
and the Bay cities are to Northern 
California, Vancouver, Victoria and 
New Westminster are to British 
Columbia. Over 50 per cent of 
British Columbia’s population is ur- 
ban; and most of it is to be found in 
the three cities mentioned. 

The rise of Vancouver has been 
meteoric. Before the first through 
train reached the coast in 1886 there 
were only a few little straggling 
settlements on Burrard Inlet. The 
terminus of the railway was fixed at 
Port Moody, twelve miles up the in- 
let. But a new terminal was sought 
nearer the Gulf of Georgia and in 
1887 the C. P. R. came to Vancouver. 

(Turn to page 329) 
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French Canadian Influence 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


ON NATIONAL LIFE OF CANADA 


AD SOME ONE TOLD 
Vaudreuil and Montcalm that the 60,- 
000 inhabitants of New France who 
surrendered to Wolfe in 1759 would 
grow as a distinct ethnical entity un- 
der the British Crown and that 150 
years later these 60,000 would have 
grown to two and one-half millions 
in Canada and nearly as many in the 
Eastern American States, would they 
have believed it? And yet, it has be- 
come an unquestionable fact. 

Not only have the French Cana- 
dians grown in number, but they have 
contributed to the economic, social 
and political life of Canada in a way 
which is creditable to their indus- 
trious endeavours and to a_ political 
system broad and liberal enough to 
allow a second race to develop aspira- 
tions and ideals of its own. 

French Canadians you will find sit- 
ting in both houses of the federal 
parliament, as well as in every pro- 
vincial legislative assembly of the 
Dominion; they distinguished 
magistrates presiding over courts of 
justice and they insist on being ade- 
quately represented in all the services 
of the state. 

Proud of their ancestry—discover- 
ers, pioneers and soldiers—they none- 
the-less_ revere the memory of their 
great political leaders such as Papi- 
neau, Lafontaine, Cartier and Lau- 
rier. Their poets, Crémazie, Fréchette 
and a score of others, have sung the 
glories of other days. Garneau, De- 
Celles and Ferland have written their 
history. Sculptors such as Laliberté 
and Brunet follow in the footsteps of 
Philippe Hébert whose art attained 
the very fullness of mastery. Among 
their painters, they have Huot, Del- 
fosse, Suzor-Cote and Napoléon Bou- 
rassa (who, besides, was well versed 
in every branch of knowledge.) The 
music of our national anthem “O 
Canada” was written by Calixa La- 
vallée, a French Canadian. 

Unassuming and debonair though 
they may be, the French Canadians 
are imbued with a deep attachment to 


have 


D'Education 


their religious faith and language, 
and will fight tooth and nail for their 
preservation. Federally the French 
language is on the same footing with 
the English, throughout the country. 
Their social intercourse bears the 
stamp of congeniality and joviality. 
They are warmly praised for their 
hospitable dispositions, inherited 
from the pioneers, and very prev- 
alent among them is the practice of 
keeping open house. Relatives, 
friends and the “friends of your 
friends” are spontaneously invited and 
invariably greeted with the utmost 
cordiality. Visitors are hardly allow- 
ed to take their leave without break- 
ing bread with their host. Judging 
from the graciousness with which they 
treat their guests, one would be 
tempted to conclude that prodigality 
and extravagance prevail in their 
homes. On the contrary, the satisfac- 
tion of extending hospitality is, in 
most cases, rendered possible through 
a rigid practice of thrift. Since the 
early days of the colony, money has 
been scarce, and when they spend, 
they do so wisely. The casual ob- 
server might gather the impression 
that such standards of living are 
somewhat prosaic until he has had 
the opportunity to witness the merri- 
ment that inevitably attends their 
dinners and parties where square 
dances and old “chansons” express as 
spiritedly as ever the soul of a race. 
It would be interesting to recall 
instances where the French Canadians 
display a national propensity as in- 
veterate hero-worshippers. Whether 
their hero be a soldier, a politician or 
an athlete, so long as he has achieved 
some real exploit, he becomes the sub- 
ject of endless conversations. 
Friendly to all by nature, they are 
particularly so to their English- 
speaking compatriots whose language 
they strive not only to learn but to 
master for they take a great pride in 
their bilingual attainments and in the 
fact that they are placed in the posi- 
tion of being able to partake of two 
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cultures. 

Family life is intense among them, 
as is evidenced by the fact that Que- 
bec is one of the few remaining 
Canadian provinces that declined to 
adopt the Old Age Pension scheme, 
because the French Canadians have 
not seen fit to repeal the law, binding 
sons and daughters to provide their 
aged parents with material as well as 
moral support. Nor have they as yet 
consented to put women’s suffrage on 
the statute book of the province; the 
legislators so far have remained 
adamant to the entreaties and charms 
of feminine lobbyists who launch 
against them a yearly offensive. In 
dealing with those issues, the “Qué- 
becois” are governed solely by the 
consideration of what is best suited 
to their mentality, habits and tradi- 
tions. They do not object to being 
charged with backwardness so long 
as the equilibrium of social order is 
maintained and the Exchequer re- 
mains in a healthy condition. 

When, in recent years, other prov- 
inces repealed their laws of prohibi- 
tion, they borrowed extensively from 
the Quebec form of government liquor 
control. 

By their typical qualities the 
French Canadians contribute to Can- 
ada’s picturesqueness which, to a 
large extent, resides in the dual 
character of its inhabitants. “At 
every step,” says the constitutional 
writer, W. P. M. Kennedy, “we are 
forced inevitably back to that roman- 
tic failure which in reality triumphed 
on the Heights of Abraham.” 

We have in Canada the apparent 
contradiction of a race drawing upon 
Old France for the greater part of its 
cultural assets and at the same time 
professing for the British Crown and 
British institutions a loyalty which 
has remained unimpaired since the 
days when Lord Elgin said: “Who 
will venture to say that the last hand 
which waves the British flag on 
American ground may not be that of 
a French Canadian?” 
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Agriculture in Western Canada 


GRICULTURE IN 

Western Canada today is in an en- 
tirely different position to agricul- 
ture a few years ago. The soils of 
Western Canada are still fertile; our 
products are second to none in qual- 
ity; the production of foodstuffs per 
farmer is among the highest, if not 
the highest in the world; viewed from 
the standpoint of production poten- 
tialities alone, there is no change in 
the picture. But, in common with 
the farmers in the rest of the world, 
the farmers here, during the past two 
years, have had it impressed upon 
them very distinctly that in agricul- 
tural success markets are a no less 
essential factor than soil and rainfall. 
In the realm of applied science in 
relation to crop growing, real prog- 
ress is being made. At the begin- 
ning of the present century and for 
several years afterwards, Red Fife 
was the only worth-while wheat avail- 
able to the western farmer. That 
was the variety that first brought 
renown to the Canadian West for the 
quality of wheat grown; but it was 
so tardy in maturing that a consider- 
able percentage of crop was annually 
frozen in the fields; and its use in 
the northern areas was out of the 
question. Today the situation is 
changed. Lands suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes in the Prairie Prov- 
inces have been zoned on the basis 
of soil and climate, and _ suitable 
varieties of wheat and other grains 
are available for recommendation in 
The progress in the di- 
introducing 


each zone. 
rection of finding and 


Beautiful red clover. 
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these new varieties is to be credited 
directly to the Dominion and the 
Provincial support of agriculture. 
During recent years the matter of 
plant diseases has received attention, 
and the government-supported plant 
disease laboratories located in West- 
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ern Canada are doing work second 
to none of their kind to be found in 
the world. The problems of grain 
rusts and cereal root rots are being 
subjected to the most searching scien- 
tific investigation. The production of 
successful rust-resistant wheats seems 
to be almost, if not altogether, 
achieved. The root rot problem 
seems to be ramifying in an almost 
countless number of directions. Prog- 





ress, however, is being made. 

The Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture at present is carrying on 
a steady campaign to interest farm- 
ers in the production of more and 
better fodder for livestock. It is felt 
that advantage would attend a more 
widespread use of rotations in which 
there was more grass, more clovers 
and more of the other forage crops. 
Year by year we carry our animals 
through the winter on too narrow a 
margin of feed. Fodder corn and 
silos can be used quite successfully ; 
alfalfa has given a very good account 
of itself as a hay producer; sweet 
clover, which is so widely used as a 
pasture crop in the famous dairy dis- 
tricts of Wisconsin, is entirely suc- 
cessful here. 

Western Canada produces a great 
many farm animals; but our possibili- 
ties in that direction have never been 
fully explored. Livestock, must, of 
necessity, be an integral part of any 
permanent farm program in the ma- 
jority of districts in Western Canada. 
Our objective in livestock production 
is quality production, rather than 
quantity production. Market re- 
quirements decide standards in pro- 
duction as to quality and weights. 
Grading of farm products has been 
a very real factor in interpreting 
market requirements to the primary 
producer. Livestock improvement is 
a long-time process and demands con- 
stant endeavor. Very real and sub- 
stantial progress has already taken 


place and provided that market re- 
(Turn to page 334) 





A fine wheat crop. 
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Massacr ¢ sland 


In 1908 the author and his party 
found the skulls and the bones of 
@ party of Frenchmen at Fort St. 
Charles, the remains of those men, 
who in the year 1736 suffered a 
tragic massacre on an island at the 
entrance of the great Traverse on 
the Lake of the Woods. He re- 
constructs the massacre in this dra- 
matic story of early Canada. 


N this short article I have tried to 

condense the main details of the 

Massacre Island tragedy. This 
island stands isolated at the entrance 
of the great Traverse, on the Lake of 
the Woods, Canada’s lake of a thou- 
sand isla:.ds, on the western border 
of the Province of Ontario, adjoining 
the Province of Manitoba, about one 
hundred miles southeast of the City 
of Winnipeg, like a sentry mounting 
guard foaming waves 
which beat its rocky shores. 

Voyageurs, when the weather is 
stormy, do not dare to expose their 
bark canoes on the treacherous waters 
of that Traverse. Indians never stop 
on that island. They relate that long 
ago, when the first white men reached 
Lake of the Woods, that island was 
covered by the blood of a monster, 
and that at night they heard myster- 
ious and threatening voices. I have 
slept several nights on that island and 
heard nothing to strain my nervous 
system. I need not add that these 
fearful voices exist only in the vivid 
imaginations of superstitious and 
emotional Saulteaux. 

But yet they are all unanimous that 
a frightful tragedy took place on that 
island, and even Powassin, the head 
chief of that nation, refused to ac- 
company our party on its shore. An- 
other chief, Andigomigawinini, told 
me that a sad tragedy took place on 
that island at the time of the first 
expedition of white men on Lake of 
the Woods, and that ever since, In- 
dians do not set their feet on its 
shore. Such is the tradition of the 
aborigines. I may add that it is the 
same tradition which indicated to us 
the site of Fort St. Charles in a cove 


against the 
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of North West Angle River, covered 
by a dense forest. 

LaVerendrye’s plans for exploring 
the West were doomed to delay and 
two sad trials. His nephew, Lieu- 
tenant La Jemmeraye, took sick dur- 
ing the winter of 1735-1736 as a re- 
sult of hardships endured in _ his 
reconnoitering of the country. Dur- 
ing the month of January, 1736, while 
at Fort Maurepas, he suffered great 
pain. In the spring he reached the 
Red River, and breathed his last on 
May 10, 1736, at the “Fourches aux 
Roseaux.”” His cousins (the two sons 
of LaVerendrye) buried him there and 
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erected a cross over his grave. They 
then brought the sad news to their 
father. They reached Fort St. 
Charles on June 2, at the very time 
when Father Aulneau intended to 
start for Lake Winnipeg. 

It was his mission to take advantage 
of the stay of the Assiniboines at the 
lake for the catching of white fish, 
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to teach them and follow them in the 
fall, in their migration west to the 
upper Missouri. He was to settle in 
the first village of the Mandans he 
should find, who were located close to 
Fort Barthold. They were a seden- 
tary tribe, and it was expected that 
he would achieve more success among 
them than among the wandering tribes 
of the Lakes of the Woods and Winni- 
peg. The death of La Jemmeraye re- 
sulted in the abandonment of Fort 
Maurepas, situated on the north side 
of Winnipeg River, close to the lake 
of the same name. The plans of 
Father Aulneau were upset, so he 
decided to return to Michillimakinac 
to see his superior and receive further 
instructions. 

During the winter, LaVerendrye 
had been able to support his garrison 
at Fort St. Charles with his supply 
of maize and wild oats, gathered at 
the very gate of his fort. Moreover 
the natives brought him some moose, 
caribous, and white fish. All these 
sources of supply failed him in the 
spring (1736). In June the garrison 
had as its only provisions some carp 
in a half decayed condition. Father 
Aulneau says that it had black spots. 
No wonder that the Indians who wit- 
nessed the privations suffered by the 
French christened the island nearly 
opposite the fort “Buckete,’” (I’m 
hungry). 

On June 2, LaVerendrye, seeing 
that no canoes came from Michilli- 
makinac, sent a man named Bourassa 
with four comrades to Kaministigoya 
in the hope that they would meet the 
convoy there and tell them to bring 
relief as soon as possible. LaVeren- 
drye had then fifty men in his fort 
and no provisions. On June 3, a gen- 
eral council was held to deliberate on 
ways and means of procuring food, 
merchandise, and above all gun- 
powder. It was decided to send as 
many men as possible to Kaministi- 
goya and Michillimakinac, and to re- 
turn full speed to enable the explorer 
to proceed west before the season was 
too far advanced. LaVerendrye de- 


sired at first to retain with him his 
(Turn to page 331) 
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ANY clubs are overlooking one of the most prac- 

M tical means of promoting inter-club relations and 

of facilitating the making up of attendance by 

club members when compelled to be absent from their 
own meetings. 

This is illustrated by a recent experience of mine. I| 
was attending in another city a conference which includ- 
ed the day when my own Chicago club held its meeting. 
It was advisable for me to attend a luncheon meeting of 
the conference on the day that the club in that city met 
because the program on that occasion was one that 
was of special interest and value. In order to attend the 
conference luncheon and still maintain my attendance 
record, I desired to attend a meeting either the day be- 
fore or the day following at a club in one of the two 
neighboring cities. But to my dismay when I looked up 
the meeting time of these other Kiwanis clubs I found 
that their meetings were scheduled for the same day as 
that of the club in the city where the conference was held. 
I therefore had to miss the conference luncheon program 
which had great practical value for Kiwanis because I 
did desire to maintain my attendance record in Kiwanis. 

This was certainly a surprise to me, for it would seem 
that clubs fairly close to one another, especially in 
neighboring cities, should certainly arrange their meet- 
ings on different days of the week so that fellowship 
among the members might be facilitated and especially 
so that members might have the better opportunity for 
making up their attendance. 

Another experience that emphasizes this matter also 
comes to mind. I was attending a convention in one of 
two neighboring cities and planned to attend the meeting 
of each of the two clubs, thinking, of course that they 
would meet on different days. Again it was certainly a 
surprise to me upon consulting the official club list to 
find that the meetings of both clubs were scheduled for 
the same day. It was therefore possible for me to at- 
tend the meeting of only one club, whereas I desired to 
visit both clubs and was disappointed because I could 
not do so. While I did not need to attend the meeting 
of the second club from the standpoint of securing at- 
tendance credit at my own club, I did desire to do so to 
enjoy that much more Kiwanis fellowship. 

These personal experiences led me to study the matter 
a little more generally. I was further surprised to find 
that there were many neighboring clubs and clubs not far 
distant from one another that had their meetings on the 
same day of the week. In some few cases there obvious- 
ly might be local conditions which made it necessary that 
meetings should be held on the same day. However, I 
am certain that in many instances the application of a 
little thought and planning could change these arrange- 
ments so that the different clubs of a given section would 
have their meetings staggered through different days. 

This principle is carried out in the metropolitan area 


of Chicago where meetings of our clubs in and near Chi- 
cago are well distributed among four days of the week. 
Any Kiwanian coming to Chicago, therefore, is given an 
exceptional opportunity to make up his attendance even 
if he can not attend the meeting of the downtown club, 
which is held in the “Loop” on Thursdays. 

It is my sincere conviction that this problem should 
be definitely taken up by our district and club leaders. 
By a study of the problem and coéperative planning the 
meeting days of adjacent clubs can be arranged for dif- 
ferent days of the week. At least, a sufficient spread of 
meetings throughout several days of the week can be 
worked out so that there will be a far better opportunity 
for the inter-club visits of members as well as for the 
making up of attendance by the members of these clubs 
and any Kiwanians who visit their respective towns. 

In some divisions all of the clubs are sufficiently close 
to one another so that the meeting days of all the clubs 
in the division might well be definitely planned from the 
standpoint of making it possible for a member of any 
one of the clubs or a visiting Kiwanian in any com- 
munity to be present at the meeting of another club if 
it was impossible for him to attend his own club at its 
regular meeting. Such a schedule of staggered meetings 
of the clubs of a division would also promote inter-club 
relations between their members, because they could visit 
other clubs and still attend the meetings of their own 
clubs, which, after all, is the essential in attendance. 

Therefore, I would suggest to lieutenant-governors that 
they give thought to this problem as related to the clubs 
of their divisions. They can readily determine what 
action should be taken, at least to improve the undesirable 
conditions to which I have called attention. 

Club presidents may well take initiative in this matter 
in codperation with the presidents of clubs that are close 
to theirs even if no plan for staggering the meeting days 
of clubs throughout their division is developed. Clubs in 
neighboring cities and in metropolitan areas should cer- 
tainly seek to hold meetings on different days of the week. 

Those who take a pride in their loyalty to the Kiwanis 
attendance principle and those whose appreciation of a 
broader fellowship leads them to desire to attend meetings 
of other clubs, surely deserve to have the means to these 
worthy ends facilitated as much as possible, especially 
when it is only a matter of arrangement of the meeting 
days of the clubs in a given section. 

The summer days bring to many sections greater op- 
portunities for inter-club visitation and therefore this is 
a good time to take action in this matter. 

Let all nearby clubs, so far as possible, stagger their 
club meeting days. 




















The Movies as Teachers 

At conventions, trade conferences 
and sales meetings, men are learn- 
ing much of processes and of 
methods through the medium of the 
moving picture. So thoroughly has 
the moving picture become estab- 
lished as a teacher that it seems odd 
that one important lesson of life is 
so seldom learned from it by husbands. 

It is at the movies that his wife learns of love as it 
should be made. She sees and hears John Gilbert, Ron- 
ald Coleman and Robert Montgomery as they make love 
to the heroine on the screen, and she sits and sighs be- 
cause life has failed to supply her with that finesse which 
these heroes display. 

Her husband sits beside her, busy envying the hero the 
opportunity of making love to that particular screen 
star, forgetting entirely to learn from the hero lessons 
which would make his own home happier and his wife 
less likely to enquire about the price of a ticket to Reno. 

The moving picture is a great teacher for women, but 
if its mission had been to teach romance to men, it would 
have been the biggest failure since women started the 
movement to make men wear wedding rings! 

Next time you go to the neighborhood moving picture, 
watch one of these screen heroes make love, and you will 
understand why your wife so often yawns when left alone 
in your society. 
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Girls used to look for a diamond in the rough. Now 
they look only for golf balls there. 


Twenty Years from Now 

There was no Kiwanis twenty 
years ago. Twenty, thirty, forty 
years ago there were trained in the 
world the leaders of today. Their 
environment, their ideals, their mor- 
als, all that they are, is the result of 
the instruction they received at that 
formative period in their lives. What- 
ever success we are having and whatever morasses we 
have dragged our weary feet through, are the result of the 
training and the experiences which came to them when 
they were lads. 

Youth marches eternally on; youth ripens into matur- 
ity in times of war and of peace, in times of plenty and 
in times of poverty, in times of great inventions and in 
times when the world seems temporarily in the doldrums. 
But youth eternally ripens into maturity, and eternally 
takes the steering wheel of civilization out of the palsied 
hands of age. 

The forces of evil are ever alive, temptation is eter- 
nally at hand, the gang spirit in all boys is waiting to be 
diverted into good or allowed to degenerate into bad. 
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Character building must go on eternally, and forever the 
responsibility will be on the shoulders of the mature to 
guide aright the footsteps of the immature. 

The citizens of twenty years from now are being mould- 
ed in your town today. There is immediate necessity that 
they be guided aright and that they be given moral, phys- 
ical and cultural opportunities, that the world may be 
safe from them twenty years from now. This is a Kiwanis 
job. This is a Kiwanis responsibility. 

It is not enough that we instruct our own boys. It is 
not enough that we educate our own boys. Our boys must 
and will associate with other boys, and from them will 
adopt morals and ideals. These other boys who will be 
the companions of our boys must also be led. 

Whether it be done through the already established 
agencies for boys’ work or by Kiwanis independently, this 
is the crying need of every community. Our under-privi- 
leged child work is always as important as any other 
work we are doing, if not the most important. 

The chairman of this committee should be selected with 
infinite care, and given whole-hearted coéperation by 
every member of the club. 
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Lawyers are hair splitters, but not of their own hairs. 


Let's Have a Mutt Show! 

School is out and now is the time 
for the Mutt Show. The boy and 
the dog are free and now is the time 
to get ’em and have a barrel of fun 
and honor the boy’s best friend out- 
side of his parents. 

Just as every boy is entitled to a 
dog, so also is every dog entitled to 
a boy. No man who has ever seen a boy and his dog 
wandering over the hillsides and following the winding 
brooks can fail to realize the pride and joy a boy takes 
in his dog. 

This pride has nothing to do with such absurdities as 
a dog’s parentage. The parents of a dog are never mar- 
ried and mates for life. They are merely fleeting attrac- 
tions to each other, and the fact that they happen to be 
of different breeds can be in no way blamed on their chil- 
dren, nor does this lack of pedigree in any way affect the 
loving comradeship which exists between the mutt and his 
boy master. 

So let’s have a Mutt Show and give the boy a chance 
to display Spot to an admiring public. There should be 
a lot of prizes. There should be of course, a best dog 
in the show. This should be decided with no reference 
to parentage. The smallest dog, the largest dog, the 
funniest dog, the best trained dog, the dog with the long- 
est hair, the dog with the most fleas and the dog which 
seems to have the most breeds mixed in his ancestry, 
should all get prizes. Dogs should be exhibited only by 
their boy or girl masters. 
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No true Mutt Show should be given without a parade— 
first the band and then one by one the dogs led on leashes 
by their masters. It will add to the gaiety of the town 
for that day and the newspapers will play it up happily, 
to the glory of the boy, the dog and the Kiwanis club 
which sponsors the show. 

A Mutt Show is more fun than any other jovial diver- 
sion of a Kiwanis club, except a Kiwanis picnic caught in 
a thunderstorm. If admission is charged, it should be for 
a worthy object in the town. There is no one affair which 
gets such hearty codperation from the entire membership 
of a Kiwanis club as a Mutt Show. 

Your town is not unlike the town of which Goldsmith 
wrote: 

“And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound 
And curs of low degree.” 
But each of these is entitled to all the encomiums which 
can be heaped on him by his master, the village boy with 
the freckles on his nose and the love of a pup in his heart. 
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What a world, what a world! First we swear our 
public officials in and then we cuss ’em out! 


Imitators 

All of us realize that imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery. Few 
of us believe that the imitation of 
our “little brown brothers” across 
the Pacific flatters us much when 
they imitate every article we make, 
especially as they do so with poor 
materials and cheap labor and sell 
the result in our markets. 

They have imitated other nations in the matters of 
wars of conquest, imitated them in questionable merchan- 
dising, in inhuman militarism, and none of the other na- 
tions feel flattered by this imitation. But at all times all 
people have imitated the ones they most admire. 

Little brothers imitate the vices of the big brother, 
the temperamental outbursts of the father and the pro- 
fanity of the big driver of the hook and ladder truck 
at the fire house. 

Little sister imitates the simper and the affectations 
of big sister, and makes mud pies in imitation of the 
apple pies made by mother. 

From the cradle to the grave, we are all imitators of 
those we most admire, but we are apt to forget that there 
is some one, perhaps many people, who look on us ad- 
miringly and imitate us in many ways. 

Kiwanians are leaders in their respective lines in the 
community and, as such, are likely to have many imita- 
tors, from their own sons to the less successful people 
of their own line and in their own environment. 

Just as our little brown brothers are imitating all that 
is worst in us instead of all that is best in us, so also are 
our personal imitators likely to use our misconduct as an 
excuse for their own, rather than our high ideals as an 
inspiration for higher ideals of their own. 

The wild youngster speeds his car through traffic be- 
cause he saw one of us doing the same thing; he plays 
cards for money because we set the example before him 
at the country club; he sprinkles his conversation with 
profanity and excuses himself on the grounds that every 
one does it, and specifies one of us in particular. 

There is food for thought in the fact that some one is 
imitating us and having his life influenced by us. There 
is an unshakable responsibility on every man who has 
risen a bit above the crowd in any community. 
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Orioles 


Once upon a time there was a lot 
of agitation among the birds because 
of the number of nests which had 
been blown down by the storms, It 
was felt by the owls and other wise 
birds that the fault lay in unsubstan- 
tial nest building, so a convention of 
all the birds was called for instruc- 
tion in proper nest making. 





As the most successful nest builders which ever wore 
feathers, a wise old oriole was elected to do the teaching. 


On the day of the convention there was a vast fluttering 
of wings, but at last they were all settled on perches 
where they could hear as well as see Professor Oriole. 
The meeting was called to order and the professor began 
to tell them how to make a nest. 


“First,” said the Oriole, “you must choose a tree with 
a nice forked limb, and across this fork you lay a couple 
of sticks.” As the Oriole made this point, the doves flut- 
tered up into the air, saying, “Well, we know now how 
to build a nest.” So away they flew, and today all doves’ 
nests consist of a few crossed sticks out of which the 
eggs and young are eternally tumbling. 


So it went. As Professor Oriole continued with his 
story, other species of birds flew away, feeling sufficiently 
instructed. By looking at a bird’s nest, you can tell how 
long his ancestors sat and listened to the Oriole’s lecture 
on nest building. Those which stayed longest still build 
the best nests, and lose the fewest eggs and young in 
the storms. 


When Professor Oriole had finished his instructions, he 
found that every bird had left. This is the reason why no 
bird today builds a nest comparable with the one built 
by the oriole. 


It is thus with the annual instruction in Leadership 
Training. All over the country, passed down from district 
governor to lieutenant-governor, from lieutenant-governor 
to club officers, thence to the membership of Kiwanis, go 
the instructions in all the problems incident to the con- 
duct of a Kiwanis club. It duplicates the nest building 
convention of the birds. 


There are always some doves at these meetings who 
flutter away to a golf game or a picture show early in 
the instructions, confident that they know all about run- 
ning a Kiwanis club as soon as they have learned the 
foundation only. They build like the doves, and their 
clubs lose interest and membership because of their care- 
lessly knit organization. 


Yet others stay just a bit longer and learn a little more 
and are a wee bit more successful than the doves, and still 
others stay almost to the end and have more instruction 
and more success. 


This instruction is not mere theory imagined by some 
one man. It is based on actual facts. There is not a plan 
involved but that has been tried and found successful. 
Like the lecture of the oriole in the fable, the instruction 
is based on the actual experience of the most successful 
leaders in Kiwanis. 

The success of a club will be measured by the time 
devoted and the interest taken in these conferences by 
the officers participating. That officer who feels his re- 
sponsibility, stays long and absorbs much information, 
and his club has corresponding success. 

Incidentally, the full name of the dove is Mourning 
Dove and its pathetic note and mournful life might easily 
be attributed to the innumerable disasters resultant from 
its poor building. 
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Kiwanis and the Golden Mean 


By HON. JUDGE JOSEPH WEARING 
Senior Judge, County of Middlesex, Ontario 


The Judge points out how people 
have gone off on a tangent and 
he pleads for a sane middle 
ground for individual action in 
industrial relations and in the 
field of international relations— 
with praise for Kiwanis and its 
principles.* 


OME OF THE FINEST 
yarns ever penned have found their 
beginning in a trite question or a com- 
monplace remark. 

One of the best short stories I 
know is one written some years ago 
by the English writer, Stacy Au- 
monier. An old English farm laborer 
residing near the Norfolk coast dur- 
ing the war was always met at night 
with the question from his niece, “Any 
news today, Uncle?”” There was rare- 
ly any response from the old man 
because even in those stirring days 
his was “the daily round, the common 
task.”” Nothing ever happened in his 
orbit. However, one summer morn- 
ing while hoeing his master’s turnips, 
he was captured by an enterprising 
German airman, taken across the 
North Sea to the German lines, was 
rescued by the British, played a 
prominent part in the capture of a 
notorious German spy, and was re- 
turned to his turnip field the very 
same day just in time to go home for 
supper. When met that evening again 
by the same old trite question, “Any 
news today, Uncle?” he lost his tem- 
per completely. What had happened 
that day found no place whatever in 
the old gentleman’s imagination. To 
him, it wasn’t news. It was only a 
few hours’ personal discomfort. 

Will you therefore bear with me 
for a moment if I remind you again 
of the obvious but unappreciated fact 
that you have lived in, indeed now 
live in, the most momentous period in 
all history. An eclipse of the sun 
is only a matter of an hour or so at 
most and spectators are stirred, and 
perhaps awed, for but a few moments. 








*Address before the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District Convention at Sault Ste. Marie. 


But an eclipse of human civilization 
is a matter of long years and is so 
sinister in its effects that millions of 
souls may be wiped out of existence 
with only the glimmering of an idea, 
if any at all, of the cause of the 
disaster, 

I ask you now to recall again, if 
only for a moment, these astonishing 





Hon. Judge Joseph Wearing 


historic facts: Every person here has 
taken a greater or lesser part in a 
war so stupendous that it is today 
referred to in encyclopedias as the 
“World War,” carrying a cost in loss 
of life of over ten million men, equal 
to the total population of this Do- 
minion, and with a cost in money of 
more than eight times our present en- 
tire national wealth. We have also 
witnessed such disruption of empires, 
such a general collapse of monarchies 
and destruction of thrones that we 
stare at the present map of Europe 
in amazement. 

We have lived during a_ period 
when the whole standard of living 
has been changed. The simple wants 
and humble pleasures of our parents 
have gone forever. With their gravel 
roads and_ seventy-dollar buggies, 
they knew neither riches nor poverty. 
Happy people! We have seen a 
manifestation of wealth beyond the 
wildest dreams of our ancestors but 
are now paying with bitterness and 
fear the toll which time sooner or 
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later exacts from those who squander 
the fruits of toil. “Waste not, want 
not” might well appear as a perma- 
nent warning on strategic points on 
our highways. 

Trusting that for the time at least 
you will realize that for your nieces 
and children you have news, bad news, 
news of failure and disaster, I will 
take the liberty of pointing out a 
path of safety as I see it, believing 
as I do that in our service organiza- 
tions are to be found the very men 
who shall act as forerunners and 
guides in future progress. 

My proposition can be put simply: 
“Whom the gods wish to destroy, they 
first make mad.” The world has gone 
mad with extreme thinking, extrava- 
gant living, idolatrous worship of 
power and wealth, and the insane pur- 
suit of the sensual, materialistic, 
pleasure-giving things of life. It was 
no wonder that Moses threw down 
the tables of stone when he heard his 
people singing and dancing around 
the golden calf. What use was the 
law to a people who had gone mad? 

What good is religion to people 
who have lost their heads? Moses, 
you may recall, brought his people 
back to sanity after a good deal of 
stomachache by grinding the golden 
calf into powder, throwing it into the 
drinking water, and making the people 
drink it. I sometimes think what a 
grand thing it would be if some mod- 
ern Moses would be raised up who 
would force a lot of people to swallow 
pills made up of worn-out picture 
screens, second-hand automobiles, 
worthless stock certificates, and coated 
with cosmetics. I fancy that after 
they had swallowed a box each of 
these homeopathic pills, they would 
be in a much better frame of mind to 
listen to a sermon. 

After all, it resolves itself into the 
prevailing philosophy of life. From 
early Victorian times right to the cen- 
tury in which we now live, the eco- 
nomic philosophy was expressed in 
the words “laissez faire’—‘“hands 
off.” If the growth of industrialism 
meant mansions on the one hand and 
tenements and slums on the other, 
high profits for shareholders and low 

(Turn to page 328) 
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HAVE an addition to my family. 

Patricia is as black as the inside of an infidel. Her 

coat is as shiny as a Worshipful Master’s silk hat as 
he leads the procession to a cornerstone laying on a sunny 
day. She has a permanent wave that would make a 
straight-haired woman green with envy. She is a cocker 
spaniel puppy which could curl up on this page of The 
Kiwanis Magazine and not hang over. 

After Wienerschnitzel, the dachshund puppy, got dis- 
temper and died, wrenching our heart-strings, it was fully 
decided that we would never have another dog. The 
other day my wife came in with this little black puppy 
walking on the bias at her heels. Was I mad! 

There are exactly twenty-seven reasons why we should 
not own a dog, and I frothed at the mouth like a carelessly 
handled bottle of home brew as I went into great detail 
about each of these reasons. If you have ever raised a 
pup, you know the first one. 

When I had talked myself out, finishing with the state- 
ment that the pup would have to go, the woman excused 
herself to go about her household duties and left me with 
the pup. An hour later she returned to find the puppy 
asleep in my arms and me with a silencing finger on my 
lips lest she waken Patricia. The woman grinned in that 
victorious and aggravating way that women have, and the 
puppy whimpered in satisfaction and snuggled closer. 
Both of them knew that the pup had a home for life. 

Before me on the desk lies Patricia’s family tree. Back 
for four generations she traces her ancestry through thirty 
dogs, among which are five champions. I think it begins 
with the Ark, the Mayflower, the Johnstown flood or the 
big wind in Ireland, but at all events she has a fine family 
tree of cocker spaniel ancestors, and I am spending two 
bucks to have her registered with the American Kennel 
Club so her puppies will inherit this record. 

It is said that ancestor worshippers are like potatoes; 
all that is any good of them is under the ground. I am 
no ancestor worshipper. I recall that a relative once sent 
me a family tree, but unfortunately it came in the same 
mail with the pedigree of Wienerschnitzel, our dachshund. 
The dog’s pedigree was carefully saved, but mine got 
into the wastebasket, so I am unable this morning to com- 
pare it with Patricia’s. 

I know that most of my people were farmers with a 
scattering of doctors and lawyers and quite a lot of 
preachers. I know the history and accomplishments of 
very few of them. I do not know if I can equal Patricia’s 
record of five champions among them. 

The one that I remember with greatest interest is the 
only one I know about who was considered a blot on the 
family escutcheon—that is, if you don’t count the one who 
for his sins was sentenced to several years in Congress. 
This was my Uncle Pete. 

My Uncle Pete was a professional gambler on the 
Mississippi River packets back around the time of the 
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War between the States. He wore a wide black hat, a 
narrow black tie, a ruffled shirt and a long black jim- 
swinger coat. He must have been quite a figure. 

He played poker with a gentleman from Mississippi 
and there must have been some kind of an argument over 
the two thousand dollars he won, for he and the Missis- 
sippi gentleman shot it out on the street at Memphis. 
Uncle Pete was evidently not as good a gun fighter as he 
was a poker player, because the other gent got him. 

I’ve always wondered a lot about my Uncle Pete. I’ve 
wondered if he kept a few stray aces up his sleeve, if he 
cultivated the gentle art of dealing from the bottom, or of 
ringing in a cold deck. I’d hate to think he was that kind 
of a gambler, and some of these days I’m going to get a 
medium to throw me a two-dollar trance so I can get in 
touch with Uncle Pete and find out what was what. 

When I look over this pedigree of Patricia’s, I know 
perfectly well that she is going to live up to all the tra- 
ditions of cocker spaniels. I know she is going to be 
loyal and true to me and mine. I know she is going to 
be kind to children. I know that she will follow at my 
heels, delighted at a kind word, and that, in case of need, 
her teeth will be bared and she will be a primitive, fight- 
ing thing in my defense. Dogs always run true to breed. 

But of course dogs are not tempted like people. Per- 
haps I am not just to the dog in excusing myself. Per- 
haps it is a temptation for a dog to steal food off an un- 
watched table, just as it is a temptation for a man to 
steal unwatched money. Perhaps it is as much tempta- 
tion to a dog to nip the leg of a helpless child as it is 
for a man to bully his helpless employees. Perhaps it is 
just as much of a temptation to a sleepy dog to growl at 
his master when disturbed as it is for a man to grouch 
and growl at his wife and children when he comes home 
after a disappointing day at the office. 

But the fine thing about the dog is that it always resists 
the temptation. 

I wonder, if I could get a jury of thirty of my nearest 
ancestors and spread my life out before them like a scroll, 
if they would be proud of me, or if they would omit me 
from the family tree, as some of them do Uncle Pete? 

There is a responsibility about coming from nice people, 
like you and I do. There is a responsibility about be- 
longing to nice organizations, like you and I do. We 
were admitted into those organizations because the mem- 
bership felt that we would do all in our power to carry 
out the objectives of the group, and if we do not do that, 
we are cheating a bit, aren’t we? 

Sometimes I wonder if I live up to the professions I 
make in Kiwanis. I wonder if there are not more things 
I might do to entitle me to the “K” I wear so proudly in 
my button hole. I believe I am a pretty good average 
man, but the trouble with us average men is that so few 
of us are trying to improve our average. 

Do you suppose Uncle Pete did deal from the bottom? 
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Some Facts About Manitoba 


te IE Province of 


an area of 252,000 
square miles, being as large as the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Iowa combined. Its water 
surface occupies approximately fifteen 
per cent of its entire area. Lake 
Winnipeg is the largest lake—300 
miles long and 70 miles wide—while 
Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegosis 
are also very extensive bodies of 
water, the former having an area of 
1,711 and the latter of 1,995 square 
miles. The scenic beauty of the nu- 
merous smaller island-studded lakes, 
connected by winding streams with 
numerous rapids and waterfalls, pro- 
vides ideal camping sites and canoe 
routes for tourists. A network of ex- 
cellent highways makes many of these 
districts easily accessible to the mo- 
torist. 

Manitoba has for many years been 
considered only as an agricultural 
province. In recent years however, 
the industrial growth has been so 
rapid that it has almost overtaken 
agriculture. In addition to this a 
third development is now coming to 
the fore—that of mineral develop- 
ment. The mineral production of the 


Manitoba has 


province showed a three-fold increase 
in the period 1928-1931 and during 
the same period production of gold 
and silver increased eight times. 

The use of the aeroplane in survey- 
ing and mapping and in transporta- 


By J. S. McDIARMID 


Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, Province of Manitoba 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg 


tion will advance the discovery and 
development of our mineral resources 
more in the next decade than could 
formerly be expected in one hundred 
years, the development of which may 
result in millions of dollars of new 
capital coming into the country. Each 
new mine means further development 
of our water power resources, and 
the growing up of allied chemical, 
textile and other industries. The Hud- 
son Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany’s mining, smelting and refining 
plants at Flin Flon have a_ total 
capacity of 4,000 tons per day, give 
steady employment to 1,100 men, and 
support a modern community of 5,000 
people. Similar developments have 
occurred at Sherridon where the 
Sherrit-Gordon Mines have a com- 
pletely modern plant with a capacity 
of 1,000 tons per day. In the district 
lying to the east of Lake Winnipeg 
several mines have reached the pro- 
duction stages and are each producing 
gold at the present time, while many 
other very favorable prospects are in 
the course of development. In north- 
eastern Manitoba recent promising 
gold discoveries have occurred at 
Island, God’s and Bigstone Lakes and 
much mining activity is in progress in 
this area, as well as at Oxford and 
Knee Lakes. In the Athapapuskow- 
Reed-Herb lake district, situated 
north of The Pas, numerous mineral 
occurrences of merit are known and 








Wild Geese within a few miles of Winnipeg. 


there still remains large areas ayail- 
able to and open for prospecting. 
Excellent marble is mined along the 
Hudson Bay Railway, and is also 
found at Hole River on the east side 
of Lake Winnipeg and at Hodgson. 
Silica sand, suitable for glass manu- 
facture, is mined at Black Island and 
pottery clay is obtained from Punk 
Island, Lake Winnipeg. Large de- 
posits of peat and sphagnum moss are 
found in northeastern Manitoba. 
There are five hydro-electric de- 
veiopments on the Winnipeg River 
with a combined capacity of 650,000 
horsepower which provides power to 
the City of Winnipeg at the cheapest 
rate in the American Continent, and 
between 5,000,000 and _ 6,000,000 
horsepower await development. 
Manitoba has long been noted for 
the wealth of its fur catch and the 
quality of the furs produced. By 
strict enforcement of the game laws 
and by fire protection of the forests 
the province is doing everything pos- 
sible to conserve its game resources. 
Manitoba is a veritable hunter’s para- 
dise, deer and moose being found in 
large numbers while large herds of 
caribou roam the northern portions of 
the province. Wild geese and ducks 
are plentiful and widely distributed, 
and nowhere is there better sport 
shooting than on the marshes of Mani- 


toba. Partridge and prairie chicken 
(Turn to page 335) 
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Grain elevator at Churchill on Hudson Bay. 
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Winnipeg Scene of Combined District Conventions in August 


By FRANK J. TURNER 


Chairman, Convention Publicity Committee 


INNIPEG, progressive metropo- 
lis of Central Canada, will be 
the goal of Kiwanians and their 


women-folk from both sides of the inter- 
national boundary August 3, 4, and 5, 
when the annual conventions of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas and Western Canada 
Districts will be held. 

Staging two such notable gatherings at 
the same time and place breaks new 
ground. The origin of the idea is ob- 
scure; but probably, like “Topsy,” it 
“just growed.” In any case, it gives con- 
crete expression to a general desire 
further to cement the traditional warm 
friendship and sympathetic neighborly 
understanding fostered by inter-club ac- 
tivities through the years. With similar 
aims and outlook, business and profes- 
sional men on the rosters of the 90 clubs 
in the sister districts find it extremely 
pleasant and profitable to work and play 
together. 

Already there is ample evidence of the 
popularity of the innovation. Many in- 
quiries have been received and early re- 
ports give promise of record-breaking at- 
tendance. In their hundreds, traveling by 
train and motor-car, delegates will flock 
to the convention city from Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and the Lake- 
head cities of Fort William and Port 
Arthur in Western Ontario. Railways 
have granted convention fares, and mo- 
torists are assured of a comfortable trip 
over hard-surface highways in splendid 
condition. 

Proud of being known as “The Friendly 
City,” Winnipeg is preparing a royal wel- 








Historic Lower Fort Garry on the Red a 
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come. Situated in the angle where the 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers join, Mani- 
toba’s capital city is the gateway to the 
vast grain fields of the West and the rich 
mineral areas of the North. It is the 
southern terminus of the Hudson’s Bay 
Railway which links North America with 
Churchill, Manitoba’s salt-water port and 
the newly-opened short ocean route to 
Europe. 

Along the city’s broad avenues are fine 
homes, palatial stores, public buildings 
of rare architectural design, modern 
theatres, hotels and restaurants. The 
famous Winnipeg Grain Exchange is one 
of the world’s busiest marts. 

And just across the Red River lies St. 
Boniface, with its old world atmosphere. 
Famed for its beautiful Cathedral and 
other religious institutions, this quaint 
French-Canadian city possesses many at- 
tractions to interest the visitor. 

Under the guidance of Arthur E. 
Parker, chairman, the district conven- 
tion committee is working out elaborate 
and detailed plans for the reception and 
entertainment of guests, with particular 
attention being devoted to providing en- 
joyable functions for the ladies. A novel 
and varied social programme is calculated 
to suit the tastes of all. There will be 





Kiwanis district convention headquarters, Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg. 





three full days packed with interest and 
fun with not a dull moment. 

From the time guests arrive and regi- 
ster, automobiles, with competent guides, 
will be placed at their disposal to take 
them wherever they wish to go. Golfers 
will be lured to some of the 19 splendid 
courses within the city’s environs, and 
those preferring other forms of recreation 
will have a wide range from which to 
choose. Many good beaches and summer 
resorts are close at hand. 

Business meetings will be held sep- 
arately so that each district can deal with 
its own special problems and plans. Ar- 











F. Trafford Taylor, Governor of the Western 
Canada District, and William M. Wemett, Gov- 
ernor of the Minnesota-Dakotas District. 








The eight clubs comprising the Southwest Division of the Florida District met at Clearwater recently 
for a get-together meeting, which took the form of a fish fry and beach picnic, with stunts and 


dancing. 


Governor and Mrs. Edward C. Rice, 


Among those present were District Governor and Mrs, Ernest B. Milam, Lieutenant- 
and district Chairman Joe A. Frohock of the Committee 


on Agriculture and Mrs. Frohock. 


rangements have been made, however, to 
have a combined meeting on Saturday 
morning, August 5, which will be the final 
session. W. M. Wemett of Valley City, 
North Dakota, Governor of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, and F. Trafford Taylor 
of St. Boniface, Manitoba, Governor of the 
Western Canada District, will preside 
over the various gatherings. The Royal 
Alexandra Hotel will be convention head- 
quarters. 

The chief social event on the programme 
will be the Governor’s Ball. This bril- 
liant affair will take place on the night 
of Thursday, August 8, in the spacious 
ballroom of the Royal Alexandra. 

On Friday afternoon, August 4, Lower 
Fort Garry, 20 miles north of Winnipeg, 
will be visited. In this ancient setting 


time will be rolled back nearly a century. 
A colorful dramatic episode will be enact- 
ed depicting outstanding historic incidents 
of the days when Governor Sir George 









of the Savannah cl 


Simpson composed differences of em- 
battled fur-trading companies and ruled 
over half a continent. Built in eight 
years by “The Governor and Company of 
Gentlemen Adventurers Trading Into 
Hudson’s Bay,” the fort is in excellent 
state of preservation. Governor’s House, 
in the centre of the quadrangle formed by 
the limestone walls and frowning bas- 
tion, and surrounding buildings, the 
penitentiary, prison stockade, women’s 
asylum, officers’ and men’s quarters, still 
stand. 

The spirit of those stirring times will 
be further recaptured on Friday evening 
when the old dances will be revived. Ki- 
wanians will renew acquaintance with the 
popular “Red River Jig,” the “Eight- 
Hand Reel,’ “Rabbit Dance,’ “Duck 
Dance,” “Canadian Quadrilles,” “Polka,” 
and “Highland Fling,” all of which 
soldiers, traders and trappers danced here 
many years ago to the lively strains of 
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fiddles or skirl of bagpipes. 
Members in both districts are urged to 

plan now to take part in this big re- 

union, to keep before them the thought: 
“On to Winnipeg in August.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


HE first official announcement of the 
{ Spots: convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District to be held in Casper, Wy- 
oming, has just been made by Kirk Bald- 
win of Casper, chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee. 

Elaborate plans are in the making and 
according to present arrangements, the 
forthcoming convention will be one of 
the most outstanding gatherings ever 
held in the Rocky Mountain District. All 
Kiwanis clubs in Colorado and Wyoming, 
and the Scottsbluff, Nebraska, club are 
affiliated with this district. 

Many interesting features have been 
included in the program for the enter- 
tainment of out-of-town visitors, such as, 
motor trips to the famous Salt Creek Oil 
Fields, known as the world’s greatest light 
oil field; a visit to Teapot Dome of inter- 
national fame; and motor drives over 
scenic Casper Mountain and to Independ- 
ence Rock, the great sentinel of the desert 
visited in the early days by Father Des- 
met where the famous priest once said 
Mass. The Mormons gathered at Inde- 
pendence Rock in their great trek over 
the western plains and camped there for 
several days before resuming their travels 
on to Utah. One of the first state 
gatherings of Wyoming Masons was also 
held at Independence Rock. Visits 
through the great oil refineries of the 
Standard, Texas and White Eagle will 
be included, as well as novel social 
gatherings. Several hundred members and 
guests are expected to attend the Casper 
meeting. 


MICHIGAN 

T takes more than a major depression, 
bank holidays and 3800 closed banks to 

dampen the ardor and enthusiasm of Ki- 

wanians in the Michigan District. 





recently had a splendid meeting at which members of the Kiwanis Club of Sumter, South Carolina, were present. 








Georgia, Kiwanians 
of of the other civic clubs in Savannah were also present. Gifts of furniture manufactured in Sumter were _ to the president 
club, the executive vice-president of the ven 


the Savannah Chamber of Commerce and the mayor of 
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The Detroit club, under the presidency 
of Harry A. Young, is experiencing an 
all-round revival. Attendance has been 
on the increase, the programs have been 
exceptional, the enthusiasm has been re- 
freshing and an intensive movement is. on 
foot to recruit the membership to the 
200 point. 

Under the fine leadership of District 
Governor Arthur E. Pierpont of Owosso, 
the Michigan clubs in general are aggres- 
sive and alert. The Royal Oak club re- 
cently had a special meeting at which 
the district governor had the privilege of 
decorating seventeen additional Kiwan- 
ians with Kiwanis buttons. The North- 
west Detroit club recently conducted a 
campaign to raise money for its under- 
privileged child fund and_ collected 
enough money at ten cents a ticket to 
clear about $1,400. Clarence E. Seebaldt 
was chairman of the drive and Mrs. Eva 
Briggs won the eight-cylindered Pontiac. 

Division VII., over which Dr. John D. 
Lafayette presides as lieutenant-governor, 
held a big dinner and dance at the St. 
Clair Shores Country Club early in June. 
Lieutenant-Governor Dr. Russell F. Fen- 
ton of Division I. staged a Divisional 
Golf Tournament, dinner and _ evening 
meeting at the Plum Hollow Golf Club 
recently. Governor and Mrs. Pierpont 
were honored guests on both occasions. 
Four other divisional meetings have been 
held lately. Division VIII., under the 
direction of Lieutenant-Governor Emory 
D . Pierce, met at the Perry Hotel in 
Petoskey; Divisions V. and VI., of which 
Dr. Bert R. Parrish and Howard B. 
Allen are lieutenant-governors, respec- 
tively, met in Jackson; Division II., under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Governor 
Stanley Johnston, met in South Haven; 
and Division IV., under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor L. G. Kurtz, gather- 
ed in Flint. 

The Flint club put over a successful 
minstrel show recently and raised $700 
for its under-privileged child fund. Ki- 
wanian Clarence H. Dusenberry, gifted 
leader of the famous Pontiac Kiwanis 
band and orchestra, put on the big show. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE new club at Bellflower, California, 
Tau was officially completed on May 
18, claims the unique distinction of having 
been conceived during the dark days of 
the depression and born during an earth- 
quake. And then they weren’t satisfied 
to stop there. They planned their Char- 
ter Night for the evening of June 23d and 
invited International President Carl E. 
Endicott, Immediate Past International 
President William O. Harris, Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and 
many other international officers, together 
with District Governor Clark Clement and 
many district officers, to be present to 
make this the greatest charter presenta- 
tion in the history of Kiwanis. The beau- 
tiful new Lakewood Country Club was 
selected as the place for holding this 
affair. 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon of Bellflower was 
elected to serve as president of this new 


club, and Leo L. 
Cameron, a former 
member of _ the 
Hynes-Clearwater- 
Hollydale club, was 
selected as secre- 
tary. Further- 
more, the Hynes- 
Clearwater - Holly- 
dale club was the 
sponsor of this 
134th club in the 
California-Nevada 
District, being ably 
assisted by the 
other clubs of Di- 
vision I., Lieuten- 
ant- Governor Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor, 
Past Lieutenant - 
Governors Vernon 
P. Spencer and Al 
P. Mattier,  to- 
gether with Mert 
Heiss, under the 
title of Field Serv- 
ice Representative instead of Convention 
Manager, representing Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The twenty-six members of this 
new club are warmly welcomed into the 
California-Nevada District and Kiwanis 
International. 

In his monthly message to the district, 
Governor Clement said, “If Kiwanis is 
organized fellowship for leadership, then 
we must ever keep alive the spirit of 
fellowship and one sure way is through 
the inspiration of inter-club contacts.” 
During the first six months of 1933 the 
California-Nevada District clubs have 
been most actively interested in visiting 
their neighboring clubs and during the 
week of May 28th to June 3d, which was 
set aside as District Inter-Club Week, 
the greatest number of these meetings 
were held. As one club appropriately 
said, “This is the open season for inter- 
club visits.” 

The Benicia club held the seventh of 
its Annual Birthday Parties this year 
and if it were possible for each one to be 
better than the last, this year’s party sur- 
passed even those of former years. Per- 
haps the most unusual thing was that the 
standard of former years was maintained, 
despite economic conditions, and over 
three hundred Kiwanians and ladies, many 
from nearby clubs, enjoyed a delicious 
turkey dinner in a banquet room beauti- 
fully decorated with greens and spring 
flowers. All of the flowers were raised by 
the Kiwanians in their gardens. Dancing 
followed the dinner. 

The Vallejo club holds an annual Navy 
Day and this year the occasion was in 
honor of the U. S. Frigate Constitution. 
Plans for the day included a big inter- 
club meeting at noon with over 250 in 
attendance and Commander Louis J. Gul- 
liver as speaker, followed by a visit to 
“Old Ironsides” during the afternoon and 
also a visit to Mare Island Navy Yard, 
largest of the U. S. Government Navy 
Yards, viewing the great industrial shops 
in operation, naval craft, including sub- 
marines, and the huge dry docks and 
building way. 





Camp at White Rock Lake. ‘ ’ 
to be open to the boys for four days and whether it was simply a tooth that 
needed filling, or a major operation, they received treatment. 





Dallas, Texas, Kiwanians have been interested in newsboys for many years 
and supply them with recreation all-year-round at the Kiwanis-Newsboys 


Arrangements were recently made for a clinic 


On Memorial Day the Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, Lions and Exchange clubs of Oak- 
land sponsored their First Annual Inter- 
Club Spring Outing at the Castlewood 
Country Club. Many Kiwanians and their 
families from clubs around the Bay Re- 
gion enjoyed a day of golf, swimming, 
bridge, and games of all kinds. A delight- 
ful dinner-dance was held in the club- 
house during the evening. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

HE Divisional Conferences of 1933 are 
fone a matter of history, but District 
Governor Claude W. Barrick still thrills 
with the pleasure of telling of them. It 
was his privilege to attend each event, in 
addition to visiting many of the interven- 
ing clubs. He reports an ever increasing 
and enthusiastic interest in things of Ki- 
wanis moment all along the line. 

Six clubs were represented at the 
Eugene conference for Division X. in 
May.  Lieutenant-Governor John H. 
Houston was in charge. One hundred and 
twenty-five attended the noon luncheon 
at the Osburn Hotel, President A. A. 
Bernard being chairman of the meeting. 
Afternoon sessions were held at the M. 
& W. Store Auditorium. Outstanding 
talks wére made by E. S. Veatch of Kla- 
math Falls on “Kiwanis Education”; 
by Prof. Calvin Crumbaker of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon on “The Problem of 
Inflation”; and by Robert G. Fowler of 
Medford on “Agriculture.” A_ splendid 
banquet in the evening featured musical 
and entertainment numbers, with an ad- 
dress by the district governor. 

The Division VII. conference at On- 
tario was most successful and three of the 
clubs of the Utah-Idaho District were 
represented. Over 100 were in attend- 
ance at the noon luncheon at the Moore 
Hotel, with President W. M. Walker in 
the chair. Lieutenant-Governor Guy H. 
Johnson presided over the afternoon ses- 
sions. Among the inspiring discussions 
were the activities’ reports of Robert M. 
Duncan, Burns, and Ray E. McCormack, 
Pendleton. District Under-Privileged 
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Child Committee Chairman Harold A. 
Milby of Pendleton discussed the work 
of his group and the reports from the 
clubs. Other talks included “Agricul- 
ture” by Jack T. Snelson, Pendleton; 
and “District and International Conven- 
tions” by Geo. K. Aiken, Ontario. 

At the Pullman Conference of Division 
VI., eleven clubs were on hand. Presi- 
dent J. Fred Bohler of Pullman presided 
over the noon luncheon and Songleader 
Lloyd Anderson led spirited group sing- 
ing. Lieutenant-Governor Charles  L. 
Chamberlin had charge of the afternoon 
conference at the Washington Hotel. 
District Chairman Alfred H. Syverson, 
Spokane, told of the work reported to his 
Boys and Girls Work Committee. Judge 
E. V. Kuykendall of Pomeroy discussed 
“Citizenship,” and J. N. Emerson, Pull- 
man, told ef the Los Angeles convention. 
A speakers contest on Kiwanis topics was 
one of the enjoyable high lights of the 
conference. Participants were: Edgar 
Waybright, Joe Whalen, Walter Clarke, 
Ford Barrett, Horace Kincaid, Glen Arm- 
strong, F. W. Atkinson, Lee Robinson, 
and the winner, Phil Hitchcock of the 
Lewiston-Clarkston club, whose topic was 
“Human and Spiritual Values.” The 
afternoon session closed with a tour of 
the State College Campus, ending at the 
Men’s Gymnasium where swimming and a 
gymnastic exhibition presented by stu- 
dents were enjoyed. One hundred and 
sixty attended a great inter-club banquet 
in the evening. Frank F. Nalder, Pull- 
man, presided, Dr. Edgar N. Layton, Col- 
fax, led singing. The famous orchestra, 
“The Blue Mountaineers,” played during 
the dinner and for dancing later. Many 
fine musical numbers kept the party en- 
thusiastic and Governor Barrick’s address 
was well received. During the afternoon 
the ladies enjoyed the May Day festivi- 
ties on the Washington State College 
Campus, with a Mothers’ Day Tea at 4:00 
P, oa. 

Yakima’s Division V. conference on 
May 16, directed by Lieutenant-Governor 
Hal Holmes, brought out 150 to the noon 
luncheon at the Commercial Hotel. Pres- 
ident Ed. A. Hewes presided. All of 
the clubs of the division attended but one. 
A quartet from Gonzaga College enter- 
tained during the noon hour. Afternoon 
topics were: “Kiwanis Education” by 
Prof. Wm. T. Stephens, Ellensburg; 
“Building Membership” by George E. 
Canfield, Cle Elum; “Objectives of Ki- 
wanis” by Charles Powell, Kennewick; 
“Public Affairs” by District Chairman 
Irwin H. Jones, Wenatchee; “The Serv- 
ice Clubs and Fraternity” by Edward A. 
Davis, Pasco. At the evening inter-club 
banquet, 170 were at the tables. William 
T. Hines, Yakima, was toastmaster. A 
most humorous travesty on the State 
Legislature was put on by Yakima mem- 
bers, directed by Harrison A. Miller. 
Lieutenant-Governor Holmes and _ the 
district governor were the speakers of 
the evening. An enjoyable dance climax- 
ed the party. 

For Division IX., McMinnville staged 
its divisional conference in regular dis- 
trict convention style. Separate lunch- 


eons for men and women were provided 
with Wm. J. Maxwell presiding at the 
former and Mrs. Earl A. Nott at the 
latter. Harold Powell was general 
chairman of all events. Musical num- 
bers were presented at both the noon 
meetings. The afternoon sessions, in 
charge of Lieutenant-Governor E. J. Page, 
brought forth a wealth of information on 
varied topics, such as: “The Delinquent 
Adolescent” by Earl A. Nott, McMinn- 
ville; “The Objectives of Kiwanis” by 
Harry V. Collins, Salem; “The Develop- 
ment of Membership” by Fred P. Nut- 
ting, Albany; “Under-Privileged Child” 
by Dr. V. C. Staats, McMinnville; “Lead- 
ership in Government” by G. Glenn 
Holmes, Albany; “Vocational Guidance” 
by Rev. Burke, Dallas; “They Call Us 
Civilized” by Frank B. Bennett, Tilla- 
mook; “On-to-Los Angeles” by H. C. 
Jones and “On-to-Seaside” by Walter E. 
Potter, Portland. A most interesting 
banquet was given at the W. O. W. Hall. 
Dr. Wilford H. Belknap, President of the 
Portland Kiwanis club, was Toastmaster. 
Entertainment numbers were staged by 
various visiting clubs. The district gov- 
ernor made a brief talk before leaving 
in a State Police Car for Portland to 
catch the train for Washington, D. C. 
Dancing, interspersed with novelty num- 
bers, concluded the final conference of 
the district. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

EBANON KIWANIANS, at a special 
a session, were recently hosts to a dis- 
tinguished group of Kiwanians including 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Wallis, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Paul L. A. Keiser, and Past 
Lieutenant-Governor Raymond A. Sharp. 
Presidents from nearby clubs were also 
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Green Bay, Wisconsin, Kiwanians had a splendid 
exhibit at the last district convention of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District at Madison. 
The exhibit publicized Miss Phylis Wedgewood, 
violin virtuoso, whom the club discovered and 
adopted; the club’s Boy Scout Camp; 4-H Club 
work; and the Junior Police group. 
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in attendance with fine delegations. A 
splendid welcome address was given by 
President Alfred D. Strickler of the 
Lebanon club and Lieutenant-Governor 
Keiser introduced the International 
Secretary, who brought a wonderful mes- 
sage to the assemblage. All those pres- 
ent enjoyed the sumptuous spring chicken 
dinner. 


OHIO 


HE majority of Fellowship Chest 
| inter-club meetings in each of the 
eleven divisions are now completed. As 
each division completes its meets, a large 
divisional meeting is held when the win- 
ning club or clubs are presented with ap- 
propriate prizes. 

At Unionville, a few miles from Geneva, 
Division IX. staged its meeting late in 
May with 150 in attendance. District 
Secretary Pete Land, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Martin H. Ilse, Jr., and District 
Inter-Club Relations Committee Chair- 
man George A. Stauffer were in attend- 
ance. 

At Cleveland Heights, on May 23, Di- 
vision VI. held its meeting with 250 
present. District Governor William A. 
Williams, Past District Governor Clar- 
ence E. Fox, District Secretary Land, 
Lieutenant-Governor Robert H. Sanborn 
and District Inter-Club Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman Stauffer were in at- 
tendance. 

Division IV. held a divisional meeting 
at Galion on June 6, Division V. staged an 
inter-divisional meeting at Chillicothe on 
June 7, and Division II. celebrated with 
a divisional meeting at Troy on June 14. 

The annual Jamboree of Division III. 
was held at Oxford on June 14, and the 
ladies were invited. Division III. depart- 
ed from the plan of holding Fellowship 
Chest inter-club meets. It held eleven 
divisional Fellowship Chest meetings, the 
club having the highest average attend- 
ance percentage at the eleven meetings 
being declared the winner. Hamilton, 
Lieutenant-Governor Judge E. J. Kautz’s 
club, won this distinction, having an at- 
tendance of 57 per cent for the eleven 
meetings. 

The Ohio District will inaugurate on 
July 11, with Division I. taking a Fel- 
lowship Chest to Division II. at Coving- 
ton, a series of eleven inter-divisional 
Fellowship Chest meetings, each division 
to have two meetings, one stay-at-home 
meeting and one visiting meeting. These 
meetings will be completed at Lima in 
Division I. on December 5. 

The Ohio District is sponsoring a two- 
day meet at the World’s Fair for all 
Ohio Kiwanians and their friends—the 
dates being August 20, 21, 22, and 23— 
leaving Ohio on August 20 and returning 
on August 23. This will be an all-expense 
meeting including rail transportation, 
hotel, admission to the Fair Grounds, bus 
transportation and all meals with the ex- 
ception of two luncheons. 

Plans are being rapidly completed for 
staging the best and largest district con- 
vention ever held in Cleveland, October 
22, 23, 24 and 25. 
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®@ Quebec, Quebec, 
Has Unique Club 


The Quebec club is somewhat unique. 
It is a new world club with an old world 
flavor. Something like making an Irish 
stew with sweet potatoes. It is probably 
the only club in Kiwanis International 
where two languages are used indiscrimi- 
nately with no attempt at or necessity 
for translation. If its only raison detre 
were the rapprochement of the two great 
races, its justification would be a fait 
accompli. Quebecers are 180 miles from 
their nearest Kiwanis neighbors and are 
closer to Europe than they are to Los 
Angeles. But they shrug their shoulders 
in true French style, roll up their sleeves 
like the Briton, grab a tomahawk like the 
Iroquois and dig in. 

In thirteen years they have collected 
and distributed more than $25,000, and 
have built two complete fresh air camps, 
each consisting of several buildings. They 
have assisted hospitals, the Y. M. C. A., 
and literally dozens of charities. The 
club has initiated such public movements 
as daylight saving and annual clean-up 
campaigns and has sponsored concerts and 
held annual frolics. 

At the time of the district convention 
in 19385, Quebec wants the rest of the dis- 
trict to come and see what they have done. 


@ Pembroke, Ontario, 
Active 

Since its inception, the Pembroke club 
has prospered and flourished, carrying out 
many useful activities and objectives, al- 
though often beset by serious handicaps. 
Out of seven pasf presidents, three have 
passed to the Great Beyond. In each 
instance death claimed them in the year 
following their term of office. The loss 
of these men, the value of their advice 
and codperation, were assets which any 
club could ill afford to lose. In 1924, 
Pembroke took Kiwanis into Northern 
Ontario, sponsoring one of the first clubs 
in that division at Timmins, and faith- 
fully visited the club for several years. 

Apart from numerous minor activities, 
the club, for the past number of years, 
has maintained a summer tourist camp 
and supervised a swimming beach with 
instructions in swimming and life-saving. 
Favored with an ideal site for this prop- 





Clubs Are Active 


From the numerous fine reports received 







constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


About Some of Our Canadian Clubs 


osition the club has expended large sums 
of money for its completion. The plant 
as it now stands is valued in the thou- 
sands of dollars. In addition, hundreds 
of boys and girls have passed through the 
hands of the swimming instructors and 
have received their diplomas in swimming 
and life-saving. 

The major activity of the club has al- 
ways been and still is child welfare. Along 
this line the club had a particularly satis- 
factory year in 1932—ranking third of all 
Service Clubs in Ontario in this work. 
This splendid undertaking is being ¢con- 
tinued during 1933 on even a larger scale. 


@ Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ontario, Interested in Child 
Welfare Work 


Child welfare work constitutes one of 
the major activities of the Port Arthur- 
Fort William club. A very bad case of 
curvature of the spine has been treated 
by the club with great success. Tonsil 
operations have also been provided for 
the needy and many pairs of glasses have 
been supplied to under-privileged chil- 
dren. In addition to this fine work, the 
club furnishes clothing for needy families 
in the country. 


®@ Toronto, Ontario, 
Nets $750.00 from Revue 

The Kiwanis Club of Toronto recently 
sponsored a Wrigley-Kiwanis Revue. Im- 
mediately following the Wrigley hour 
radio broadcast, the club took charge of 
the program. Numerous prizes were 
drawn for, the first prize being a trip to 
Montreal by rail, from Montreal to New 
York by boat and return, all expenses 
paid. The club’s boys band added to the 
evening and one of the members with his 
cast, “The St. James Players,” presented 
their new revue, “Stuff and Nonsense of 
1933.” The club netted over $750.00, 
which will be used for boys work and 
charitable purposes. 


@ Ottawa, Ontario, 
Achieves 

During the early years of the existence 
of the Ottawa club, various community 
activities were engaged in, an outstanding 
one being the raising of over $40,000 for 
the erection of a Maternity Hospital for 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


the Salvation Army. A Kiwanis play- 
ground was also formally opened and 
fully equipped by the club. 

In 1924, Ottawa Kiwanians decided on 
a major activity, made arrangements with 
the Boys Club Confederation of New 
York to send an organizer to Ottawa, and 
early in the spring of that year a Boys 
Club was opened. This club has proven 
a success from the start with a present 
membership of 561. A full-time superin- 
tendent is employed at a salary of $1,500 
per year and the club operates on an 
annual budget of $3,500. The boys are 
taught reed work and woodwork and a 
gymnasium is placed at their disposal. 
It is gratifying to know that on more 
than one occasion the Kiwanis Boys Club 
has been represented at the Amateur 
Boxing Championships in Toronto. 


® Wetaskiwin, Alberta, 
Activities Varied 

The children’s clinic of the Wetaskiwin 
club in the local hospital for cases of Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat was established and 
opened for operation early in the spring 
All the equipment was purchased by the 
club. Wetaskiwin Kiwanians gave a 
free examination and a brief report to 
the school children in the town and also 
to the school children in about fifty rural 
school districts. 

This club has also taken steps to spon- 
sor a calf club for the children in the 
surrounding rural districts. The Ki- 
wanians are coéperating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and will give suit- 
able prizes. 


® Noranda, Quebec, 
Establishing New Record 
For Inter-Club Visits 

Late in the spring Noranda Kiwanians 
flew to Cobalt, 104 miles, to lunch with 
the Silver City club. Three Bellanca 
planes were used and flew the whole dis- 
tance there and back in formation. The 
trip was a gift of Kiwanian W. H. Clarke, 
General Manager and Chief Pilot of Gen- 
eral Airways, Limited, to the club, and 
incidentally a typical Kiwanis gesture on 
his part. Through his splendid coépera- 
tion, Noranda Kiwanians are making a 
strong bid for 1933 inter-club visiting 
honors, and will not be denied in their 
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effort to return the shield to its old place 
on their wall. They already have a credit 
of 3,800 inter-club miles by air travel 
alone for this year. 


® Lethbridge, Alberta, Mothers’ 
Rest Camp Will Open in July 
Lethbridge Kiwanians have been in- 
terested in preparing programs for their 
major activity—the Mothers’ Rest Camp 
at Waterton National Park, which was 
scheduled to open July 2. Complete 
plans have been outlined for this season’s 
work and convalescent mothers are to be 
given preference this year. Funds for 
this good work are raised through the 
sponsoring of an Annual Tag Day Appeal 
which meets with splendid response. 


® Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Activities Many 

Medicine Hat Kiwanians are doing a 
The club recently held 


wonderful work. 
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Kiwanians Ernest G. Harris, Paul H. 





The Kiwanis Club of Dayton, Ohio, presented an automobile to the 
Barney Community Center Crippled Children’s Hospital. Left to right are 
Ochiltree, Clifford A. Graybill, Harry 
H. Gerstner and on the right, Secretary Wiliiam J. Teubner. Every member 
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Early in the year Elkhart, Indiana, Kiwanians put on a vocational guidance campaign cli d 
by a Father and Son banquet at which there were over two hundred and fifty present. Dr. Preston 
Bradley of Chicago was the speaker. 


pathetic public 
has been success- 
ful in carrying 
through many 
worth while proj- 
ects. For the 
most part, the 
work has_ been 
conducted ‘in co- 
éperation with or- 
ganizations, cen- 
tres, and hos- 
pitals on a non- 
sectarian nature. 
Many  outstand- 
ing donations 
have been made, 
including: An 
ambulance for 
crip pled chil- 
dren; a sun 





of the Dayton club is proud of the soem to serve on the a 
ee 


furnished for the entertainment of 


a Father and Child Night which was very 
successful, the children putting on an en- 
tertainment. The club also sponsors 
bridge parties at the homes of a number 
of the members. These games are very 
popular and produce a worth while reve- 
nue for the club. Medicine Hat Kiwan- 
ians have also supplied new glasses for a 
number of under-privileged children. 


®@ Cornwall, 
Ontario, Busy 

Although only built in May of 1927, the 
Cornwall culb during that summer pur- 
chased a car for the Victorian Order of 
Nurses and since that time the club’s 
principal achievements have been the con- 
struction of a swimming pool for chil- 
dren, the purchase of another car for the 
Victorian Order of Nurses and a survey 
and clinic for crippled children. A second 
survey, this time of the entire county, to 
be followed by a clinic, is being under- 
taken at the present time. 


@ Saint Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, Doing Wonderful Work 

The Saint Lawrence club has always 
conducted an active program of commun- 
ity work in line with Kiwanis objectives 
and with the generous support of a sym- 





ese crippled children each w 





lamp, schoolroom equipment, linen, 
books and treats to a convalescent chil- 
dren’s hospital; carpenter shop equip- 
ment for vocational guidance to a com- 
munity centre; complete dental equipment 
to several health centres, and appliances 
for crippled and paralytic children. 

Summer camps are provided for many 
boys which are fully equipped and super- 
vised annually. The club also operates a 
playground for children at which approxi- 
mately 32,000 attend every year and last 
year open-air movies on civic playgrounds 
were attended by 96,000 children. Cod 
liver oil is distributed to undernourished 
children through family welfare health 
centres. The regular distribution of 
clothes to needy cases, as well as the an- 
nual distribution of Christmas baskets, 
constitutes an outstanding work of the 
club. 
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Several weeks ago the Ocean City, New Jersey, Kiwanis club started on an “exploring trip” through 
clothes closets and attics and as a result turned over many useful articles of apparel to the 
welfare committee to he distributed to the needy unemployed. 
Vice-President B. L. England; Fred S. Lawrence, who recently 


resort’s 
Top row, standing, left to right: 
the club; and Edward W. 


Kane. Below: President Henry C. Schanze, Jr., and Stirling W. Cole. 
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A total of 1,733 under-privileged girls have been given a delightful 
outing at Kiwanis Camp Comfort of the Detroit Michigan, club during 
the past eleven years. The actual work of establishing the camp was 
accomplished by Comfort A. Tyler, left, a pioneer pesca Fi of the club. 























Rock Hill, 








South Carolina, Kiwanians established a camp for under-privileged children last summer with a school teacher in charge and an 






Summer Camp Activities 


During the summer and fall months hundreds of reports are re- 
ceived from Kiwanis clubs in every section telling of the tremendous 
amount of work accomplished towards the sponsoring, establishment, 
maintenance and equipping of every form of recreation on behalf 
of the boys and girls in their communities. Photographs on this 
page can give merely a brief indication of the large scope of such 
activities. For example, as listed in the Kiwanis Activities Booklet 
published each year, hundreds of clubs are named as having been 
active in this direction. There are no actual figures available but 
certainly since Kiwanis has been organized millions In the United 
States and Canada have benefited by such activities. 

Reports show that the clubs have provided playgrounds, horseshoe 
courts, picnic grounds, golf courses, supplied full-time playground 
directors, built swimming pools, tennis courts, wading pools, provid- 
ed swimming instruction, improved public beaches, organized water 
carnivals, ete. 












; Left: 
) expert physical director assisting. Every two weeks either twelve little boys or twelve little girls enjoyed a healthy outing. Right: Rock Hill Kiwanians 
enjoying a visit at the camp. 
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y, Kansas, Kiwanians sponsored a very successful boys activity program last summer. More than 150 were enrolled and divided 











Left: Forest Hills, New York, Kiwanians entertained about 600 children from the Ottilie Orphans Home, the Jamaica Day Nursery and the Jemeica 
Jewish Center at a theatre party last summer. Right: Spokane Valley, Washington, Kiwanians assisted the local Boy Scouts in erecting a cabin last year. 
What better activity on behalf of the boys of your community—an activity that has permanent value? 
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into three groups. Each fore met daily. A supervisor worked out a varied program of tennis, instruction in scouting, baseball, 
e 


swimming, diving, etc. 





neighboring town sponsored a similar program and at the end of the season a good-will meet was held. 





BOUT nine years ago Dr. E. C. 


Brooks, President of the State 
College at Raleigh, was invited to 
address the Raleigh Kiwanis club at 
one of its regular meetings. A_ part 


address was devoted to the 
problem confronting students who were 
unable to continue their studies on ac- 
count of a lack of funds. He spoke par- 
ticularly of one student who had made 
an outstanding and unusual scholastic 
record during the time he had been in 
college and who was being forced to give 
up his college career on account of not 
having funds with which to defray his 
expenses. After the meeting was over, 
one of the finest Kiwanians who ever 
lived, Captain J. C. Benjamin, put a bill 
of large denomination in the hand of Dr. 
Brooks and told him to take care of the 
boy. This was the beginning of a project 
that has become one of the most im- 
portant activities of the Raleigh club. 

On the 23d day of May, 1924, the 
Raleigh Kiwanis Scholarship Foundation 
was incorporated under the general laws 
of the State of North Carolina and ap- 
propriate by-laws were drawn. It may 
be of interest to state briefly the objects, 
etc., as stated in the certificate of incor- 
poration. 

(a) To promote the making of gifts 
by deed, will, and otherwise to help de- 
fray the school expenses of boys and girls 
who might not be able otherwise to com- 
plete their education and to provide a 
way of securing greater uniformity of 
administration in the management and 
distribution of gifts so made. 

(b) To receive, own, hold, administer 
and distribute gifts of any kind of prop- 
erty—real, personal and mixed—to be 
used in defraying the school expenses of 
boys and girls. 

(c) To have power and_ authority 
through its officers to sell, lease, transfer 
or exchange property, to invest funds, etc. 

(d) To provide a Board of Directors 
to consist of five members. 

The membership of the club became 
very much interested in the Loan Fund 
and under the leadership of Kiwanian 
John S. McDonald the movement develop- 
ed rapidly and started to function. Indi- 
vidual members voluntarily contributed to 
the fund, money was raised by sponsoring 
entertainments and finally each individual 
member was given the opportunity to 
make a contribution through a personal 
call from one of the Loan Committee. 
Members were not solicited or made to 
feel that they must contribute—the plan 
was simply explained to them and prac- 
tically one hundred per cent of the mem- 
bership gave generously and considered it 
a privilege. As a result, a substantial 
sum was raised. In 1930 the club lost 
Captain Benjamin by death, and when 
his will was opened it was found that 
the Kiwanis Foundation had been left 
$1,600. 


of his 






The Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Scholarship Foundation 


During 1932, a minstrel was put on by 
the club for the benefit of the Students 
Loan Fund and almost $500 was cleared. 
At the present time, the principal sum 
is approximately six thousand dollars 
with unpaid notes from members of about 
$1,500. 

Loans are made to worthy boys and 
girls of Wake County only and up to 
the present time about seventy-five young 
boys and girls have been substantially 
aided in pursuing their studies at the 
University of North Carolina, State Col- 
lege, Duke University, Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Meredith College, Peace Institute, 
and other institutions of learning. The 
average loan has been about $100 and of 
the seventy-five the club has aided twenty 
loans have been repaid. All applications 
to the directors of the fund for loans 
must be made in writing, accompanied by 
not less than two letters of recommenda- 
tion, a letter from the last school at- 
tended showing scholastic record, a state- 
ment as to the financial condition, prob- 
able date of repayment, the names of 
two endorsers on the note in addition to 
that of the student, and such other in- 
formation as will enable the committee 
to have all the facts in the case. The 
chairman, in addition, in practically every 
case makes an investigation of each ap- 
plicant and the following policies are now 
fairly well established and followed: 

(a) The success or failure of any loan 
fund is dependent entirely upon repay- 
ments. Obviously, this is a matter of 
management and in making loans ability 
to repay is given careful consideration. 

(b) Loans are made to students who 
have demonstrated their capacity for an 
education. Personalities and sentiment 
are of no consideration. In 1932, about 
thirty-five students were interviewed by 
the chairman of the committee and of 
this number eight loans were made. 

(c) An effort is made to sponsor 
worthy boys and girls and see them 
through their college career. Large loans 
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are not necessary in cases of outstanding, 
determined students and the best recom- 
mendation for applicants is to have them 
apply for small loans which in itself is 
indicative of resourcefulness. Loans to 
first year students are restricted as their 
future is too uncertain. Similarly, med- 
ical students are not usually made loans 
as it takes too long for them to complete 
their education and make repayments. 

(d) The committee has rendered out- 
standing service in innumerable cases 
when no loans were made. Advice, en- 
couragement, and methods of procedure 
have been a great help to many students 
and they are among the strongest friends 
that the Raleigh club has. 

(e) Preference is given to students who 
have repaid loans by working during the 
summer months. In other words, an 
effort is made to concentrate on students 
who have shown particular worthiness and 
after they have graduated to assist them 
in securing positions. 

(f) Complete records of each student 
are kept and they are made to feel that 
a loan is only the beginning of Kiwanis 
interest. 

Has the Loan Fund been a success? 
Contact with students during the past 
two years has been a privilege and the 
only regret is that all members of the 
Raleigh club cannot come in direct con- 
tact with such a fine group of boys and 
girls. There have been many interesting 
eases which space will not permit us to 
enumerate here. Suffice it to say, the 
Raleigh Kiwanis Club Students Loan 
Fund has been the means of keeping stu- 
dents in school. 

Has the depression affected the activi- 
ties of the fund? It has not. Eight 
loans were made during 1932 and during 
the four months of 1933 five loans have 
been made. Is the fund depleted? It is 
not. There is a balance of over $600 on 
hand in cash and Liberty Bonds not tied 
up in a bank and business. Repayments 
are surprisingly satisfactory. Certainly 
Raleigh Kiwanians are proud of the boys 
and girls and through them the Founda- 
tion is known far and wide and recog- 
nized as being a real force for betterment 
and constructive service which has been 
productive of results. 








Invitational High School Track Meet 
At Valley City, North Dakota 


OBABLY the largest Kiwanis athletic 

meet in the northwest is sponsored an- 
nually by the Kiwanis Club of Valley 
City, North Dakota. In this project the 
Valley City club has the fine support of 
the Civic and Commerce Association of 
Valley City, as well as the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education at the 
State Teachers College, which is located 
in Valley City. 

Thirty-one schools with 235 athletes 
participated in the 11th annual meet late 
in May of this year. Preliminaries for 
the track and field meet were held at the 


college field in the forenoon and the reg- 
ular meet opened at 2 P. M. Golf and 
tennis matches were played throughout 
the day on the college grounds. Seven 
high schools had teams in the tennis 
matches and six schools entered players 
in the golf tournament. 

In the track and field meet four records 
were broken this year—the mile, half 
mile, discus, and relay. 

For the success of the Kiwanis invita- 
tional meet much credit is due the mem- 
bers of the Athletic Committee of the 
Valley City Kiwanis club—Prof. Fred. C. 
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Spalding, committee chairman and Direc- 
tor of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education of the State Teachers 
College, Dr. Fred. L. Wicks, and Rev. 
R. A. Ofstedahl. Dr. Wicks originated 
the idea of an annual athletic meet ten 
years ago and has faithfully served on 
the Athletic Committee every year since. 

For eight years Coach James H. Mor- 
rison of the State Teachers College, with 
the aid of his college assistants, has con- 
ducted the athletic events on the college 
grounds in a very efficient manner. Pro- 
fessor Spalding and Coach Morrison are 
to be commended for their progressive- 
ness in having a loud speaker, policed 
grounds and a band during the track and 
field events. 

In the evening the high school athletes, 
coaches, and officials attended the annual 
banquet as guests of the Civic and Com- 
merce Association. Dr. Wicks presided 
as toastmaster and brief addresses were 
given by the Secretary of the Civic and 
Commerce Association and by the Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club. Short talks 
were also made by _ several coaches. 
Special entertainment consisted of solos 
and tumbling and parallel bar exhibitions 
by a college class. Prof. Spalding pre- 
sented the trophies and medals to the 
athletes. 

The Athletic Committee of the Valley 
City club is an outgrowth of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. Arnfin C. 
Thorkelson, President of the club, was 
chairman of the committee ten years ago 
when the Athletic Committee was created. 

Under the auspices of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education, the Valley City club 
recently held its eleventh annual Barnes 
County one-act play, declamation, and 
spelling contests. Dramatic groups from 
fifteen Barnes County schools, with ap- 
proximately 225 pupils competing, marked 
the largest one-act play contest in the 
state. Eighty-six contestants were in the 
declamation contest and 37 were in the 
spelling contest. 

The first play started at 9:45 A. M. with 
Kiwanian Walter A. Eggert, County 
Superintendent of Schools, in charge of 
the program. More than 3,000 persons 
from all parts of the county attended the 
plays which lasted until 11:00 P. M. 
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Kansas City, Kansas, Kiwanians fed one hundred and ten children at noontime during the past 


school year in five public schools of the city through a donation of $110 monthly from their 
Major Projects Fund. Under-privileged children from one school recently put on an appreciation 
program for the club. 


Much interest was displayed in the 
trophies donated by Valley City Kiwan- 
ians. 


@ Beefsteak Vs. Humanity 
In Kansas City, Kansas 

While the local grocer has been putting 
a good quality of beefsteak on the scales 
at twenty-seven cents a pound the Ki- 
wanis Club of Kansas City has, during 
the past few years, been building human 
bodies of under-privileged children at a 
cost slightly in excess of twenty-seven 
cents per pound. 

A survey made last year by the Major 
Projects Committee of the club revealed 
that hundreds of school children in the 
poorer districts of the city were attend- 
ing classés without having had breakfast 
or luncheon, their only sustenance coming 
when the evening meal was served and 
then only a meager ration. In order to 
relieve this situation the Major Projects 
Committee submitted a plan by which 
the club could finance noonday meals for 
one hundred and ten children in five 
schools of the city, the cost of each meal 
being estimated at five cents. The plan 
was approved and put into operation on 











Gold, silver and bronze medals are given individual winners in golf, tennis 
and track events each year by the Kiwanis Club of Valley City, North 
Dakota. The club gave 73 trophies and medals this year. The yearly cost 
is from $100 to $150 but the high school athletes value them far greater 


than this. 














an expanded scale at the beginning of the 
school year last September. The chil- 
dren who received the meals were select- 
ed by the principal of the school after a 
conference with the teachers, and in 
coéperation with the school Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

At the regular club meeting on March 
30, a report was made as to the progress 
of this work by one of the pupils. This 
report showed that during the fourteen 
weeks’ period 3,136 meals had been served 
at a total cost of $62.89, making the cost 
of one meal slightly less than two cents. 
The average meal consisted of hot soup, 
a peanut or jelly sandwich, fruit, milk 
and a graham cracker. The pots and pans 
needed to prepare the food were donated 
by persons interested in the school and 
members of the Kiwanis club. The cook- 
ing was done by mothers who live in the 
school district and was usually cooked at 
home and taken to the school at the noon 
hour. 

In the school covered by the survey 
there were one hundred and eighty-three 
families represented, each family averag- 
ing about five persons. In the one hun- 
dred and _ eighty-three families there 








Urstedehi, member of 


Every medal and trephy has the Kiwanis emblem. 


Left to right: Carlos C. Crawford, Vice-President of the Valley City club 
and district Chairman of the Committee on Vocational Guidance; R. A. 


the Athletic Committee; Arnfin C. Thorkelson, 


President; Fred C. Spalding, Chairman of the Athletic Committee; District 
Governor William Marks Wemett; 


Dr. Fred L. Wicks, member of the 
Athletic Committee. 
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were nine hundred and _  ninety-eight 
members and in fifty-seven of the homes 
no one worked at all. In seventy-five of 
the homes one or more worked part time. 

The average gain per pupil during the 
period was estimated at five and five- 
hundredths pounds each, or a total for the 
forty-five children fed of two hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds gained over a 
period of fourteen weeks, at a total cost 
of $62.89. 

The Major Projects Committee was as- 
sisted in each school by a sub-committee 
assigned to that particular school to see 
to it that assistance was given in furnish- 
ing supplies, foodstuffs, and in the prep- 
aration of meals. In order to appreciate 
the full extent of the work, several sub- 
committees visited the schools assigned to 
them and partook of the same noonday 
lunch which was prepared for the chil- 
dren. 

Expenditures set aside by the club for 
this work amounted to $110.00 monthly, 
or a total of $770.00 necessary to carry 
out the program during the fiscal year. 


ing equipment 
in the East Side 
Park. Since 
then the club 
has helped fi- 
nance a wading © 
pool in Lincoln 
Park, installed 
playground 
equipment in 
the same park, 
and built tennis 
courts at Island 
Grove Park. 
Each year the 
club has a sons 
and daughters 
meeting when 
the program is 
provided by the 
sons and daugh- 
ters of mem- 
bers. Once each 
year a farmers 
day meeting is held when each member 
invites one or more farmer guests. The 
bond between town 








Gilroy, California, Kiwanians erect road signs. 
Leader Ed. 


The budget, however, provided for only 
an expenditure of $519.00 for the year 
and in order to make up the deficit, club 
members agreed to a reduction in their 
regular noonday club luncheon, so that, 
although they were paying fifty cents for 
the luncheon, the hotel served only a 
forty cent luncheon to the members. The 
ten cent difference was applied to the 
Major Projects Fund in order that the 
work could be carried on on its present 
basis. 

When it became a question of buying 
beefsteak at twenty-seven cents a pound 
or humanity at twenty-seven cents a 
pound the club unanimously decided in 
favor of the under-privileged child and 
Kansas City, Kansas, Kiwanians consider 
it one of their greatest projects. 


®@ Greeley, Colorado, 
Doing Fine Work 

Greeley Kiwanians are very proud of 
their Kiwanis club and have many out- 
standing achievements to their credit. 
The club started the playground move- 
ment in Greeley by purchasing and install- 





and country is mate- 
rially strengthened by 
this contact. An in- 
ter-club meeting is 
planned each year be- 
tween the _ service 
clubs of Greeley, 
sometimes taking the 
form of an outdoor 
picnic. The first 
meeting before Memo- 
rial Day is always 
devoted to a meeting 
with the old soldiers 
with a patriotic pro- 
gram. About four 
ladies’ nights are held 
each year. 

In the fall of each 
year an old clothes 





Towner, Past President Maurice J. Byers, Secretary A. Pym 
Rhodes, Director Harold G. Anderson and President Irvin Hollister. 


matinee is put on at 
the Sterling theatre 
at which the admis- 
sion price is a bundle of good, clean, 
serviceable clothing. This clothing is 
sorted by members of the club and what re- 
pairing is neces- 
sary is paid for 
by the club. 
The clothing is 
then turned 
over to the As- 
sociated Relief 
for distribution. 

A regular 
event of each 
year is the 
Christmas party 
for under- 
privileged chil- 
dren. This is 
put on with the 
coéperation of 
one of the 
theatres, usual- 
ly in the morn- 
ing of the day 
before Christ- 
mas. In addition 
to a good show 
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Nephi, Utah, Kiwanians have successfully sponsored a second 
paign. All the students who had had the necessary work performed on their 
teeth were entertained at a special show by the club and there were 548 pupils 
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Elgin, Illinois, Kiwanians have just completed a wonderful service to under- 

privileged children of the city. i 

dren had tonsils and adenoids removed, fifteen were given eye tests and fitted 
with glasses, and fifteen were given dental service. 


During the past few months forty-seven chil- 


each child is presented with a gift. The 
theatre is usually packed to the doors 
with two in a seat. The club has spon- 
sored many worth while attractions, the 
net proceeds going to the under-privileged 
child fund. 

In 1932 and 1933 the club has used all 
its available funds in purchasing milk 
for undernourished children. 

The club has always codperated with 
the Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations in backing any movement 
for civic good. There have been Kiwanis 
floats in 4th of July parades. 

Since its founding the Greeley club has 
had a representative at every district 
convention and every International con- 
vention but one and the district conven- 
tion was held in Greeley in 1929. 


®@ Nephi, Utah, Completes 
Good Teeth Campaign 

During the early part of January, 1933, 
Drs. Preston L. Jones and L. T. Booth 
examined the school children of the Juab 
School District and it was disclosed that 
out of the 733 pupils examined, 492 or 
67 per cent, needed dental attention of 
some kind. 
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All students who had the necessary 
work performed on their teeth received 
an O. K. slip from one of the three den- 
tists, Drs. Jones, L. T. Booth and J. A. 
Booth, who codperated in this work. This 
slip entitled them to be guests of the 
club at a special show sponsored by the 
club and there were 548 pupils in atten- 
dance. 

This splendid project was brought to a 
completion by the club Committee on Un- 
der-Privileged Child, of which Dr. Leo C. 
Warenski is chairman and Dr. Jones and 
E. Burdette Sperry are members. Inci- 
dentally, this is the second good teeth 
campaign that has been successfully spon- 
sored by Nephi Kiwanians. 


® Elgin, Illinois, Aids 
Under-Privileged Children 


Dr. Lawrence J. Hughes of the Elgin 
club, with the coéperation of Kiwanian 
Charles A. Lindquist, has rendered a won- 
derful service to the under-privileged chil- 
dren of Elgin. ; 

During the past few months forty-seven 
children have had tonsils and adenoids 
removed, fifteen were given eye tests and 
fitted with glasses and fifteen were given 
dental service. 

This splendid service was made possible 
through the generosity of Drs. Hughes, 
Schneider, Towner, Putman and Prideaux. 
Kiwanian Lindquist, who is superinten- 
dent of the Sherman Hospital, cut the 
regular hospital rate to one-third. 

In addition to this fine work, Elgin 
Kiwanians provided milk and cod liver 
oil for school children. 

Funds for this work were raised by the 
club sponsoring a show in 1931 which 
netted $465. During 1932 another $100 was 
added from another show. 


@ Summer Manual Training 
School at Lawrence, Kansas 

Four years ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Lawrence, Kansas, sponsored its first 
class in manual training during the early 
part of the summer vacation. During 


the consideration of plans the question 











Ninety children and teachers of the Fresh Air School were guests at a regular meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Toledo, Ohio, during which . special program was presented for the entertainment 
of the children. 


was asked, “Shall the service be free to 
the boys?” President Morgan of Antioch 
College, who happened to be present at 
the meeting, said, “No, have the boys pay 
$1.00 each, then help out the ones who 
can’t afford it.” The plan was accepted 
by the club and put into operation in the 
summer of 1930. 

It is as follows: The regular instructor 
of Manual Training in the Junior High 
School is paid partly by the Kiwanis 
club and then he collects $1.00 from every 
boy attending. The class meets from 
nine o’clock to twelve o’clock five days 
a week for a period of four weeks. The 
boys come from the 6th to the 11th grade 
and range from 12 to 17 years in age. 

Every boy is encouraged to undertake 
some project, preferably the making of 
something useful for the home. All kinds 
of articles have been completed, including 
magazine holders, end tables, porch flower 
boxes, foot stools, broom holders, door 
stops, nail boxes, match boxes, etc. 

With the exception of what is brought 
from their homes, the material used is 
furnished to the boys from the High 
School stockroom. Last year the average 
cost of material was fifty cents. 






During the first year twenty-four boys 
were enrolled, during the second year 
thirty, and last year forty-four boys ap- 
plied but only thirty-two were accepted, 
as the instructor could not handle more. 
This year the club anticipates providing 
adequate instructional help to be able to 
take care of all the applicants. 

The boys are expected to attend regu- 
larly and work at their tasks just as they 
do in the regular school session. They 
are, however, allowed more liberty in the 
choice of the objects which they make. 

This gives the boys good training by 
supplementing the work of the school 
term, and better still, it gives them expe- 
rience in working for others and with 
others. It also keeps many boys busy for 
a part of the long vacation and the ad- 
vantages of such an institution are many 
and varied. 

The Kiwanis Club of Lawrence is to be 
congratulated upon accomplishing one 
more service to the community by having 
instituted and maintained this wonderful 
work. 

Most clubs plan their activities well 
in advance. This activity is one that 
clubs can consider for this summer. 








Tn codperation with the Englewood Business Men’s Association, Kiwanians of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, recently entertained all city, county and 
federal officials residing in their community at a splendid banquet. There were four hundred and fifty in attendance with sixty-five invited officials. 
A two-act play was presented with the various characters in the play representing the various public officials who were present. 
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The Front Cover 

Apropos of the front cover, the design 
is symbolic of all Canada. In the four 
corners of the design agriculture, indus- 
try, the great outdoors, city life and farm 
life are represented and in the center and 
overshadowing the whole design are the 
Dominion Parliament buildings at Otta- 
wa—a treat for the visitor. Immediately 
below are the seals of the Canadian prov- 
inces, being from left to right: 
Manitoba, Alberta, New Brunswick, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
Island, Ontario, Quebec and Sas- 
At the top is a picture of 
character, the Royal 


these 


ward 
katchewan. 
that popular 
Canadian mounted police. 


President W. B. Spencer of the Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, club writes that he remem- 
bers an article that appeared in the 
magazine several years ago (it was Oc- 
tober, 1930) describing an indoor mock 
athletic meet that could be used by clubs 
as a bit of divertisement and that he 
wanted a copy of the stunts so that his 
club could use them. Henry F. Gilson, 
an athletic director and member of the 
West Side Kiwanis club of Chicago wrote 
it. Kiwanian Spencer received a copy 
pronto. Are you making full use of the 
magazine? 

Dr. Waitman F. Zinn, chief laryngol- 
ogist at Mercy Hospital, and director of 
its bronchoscopic clinic, and charter mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was elected president of the 
American Bronchoscopic Society at its 
annual meeting. He was treasurer of 
the society for three years. In addition 
to maintaining a private practice and his 
clinic work, Dr. Zinn teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Medical School as 
clinical professor of oto-laryngology, or 
diseases of the ear and throat. 





Congratulations to Theodore F. Krug, 
a charter member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Baltimore, and Mrs. Krug who have cele- 
brated their 60th wedding anniversary. 
Two sons of Mr. Krug, Gustav and Al- 
fred F., are members of the Baltimore 
club. 

Kiwanian J. Fred Manne of Ocean 
City, New Jersey, has been selected by 
the city commissioners to provide and 
conduct an orchestra for the summer sea- 
son in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Ocean City’s famous boardwalk. 


Rev. Clinton F. Smith, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been re-elected president of the Iowa 
State Hospital Association. 


Kiwanians Howard Bronstein, Manuel 
A. Lopes, William Lucio, Robert W. 
Shannon and Lester F. Sterner of San 


Leandro, California, have been elected 
to a Board of Freeholders to draft a 
charter for the City of San Leandro. 


Kiwanian Bill Buck of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has been elected president of 
the Canadian Credit Men’s Association. 


George N. Angell, Immediate Past Pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club of Portland, 
Oregon, is serving as chairman of the 
Pacific-Northwest District Committee on 
Agriculture. Kiwanian Angell, who is 
state editor of the Oregon Farmer, was 
one of the outstanding songleaders at the 
Detroit Convention. 

Member Harry Murphy of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind. : 

Immediate Past Governor Charles Fowler 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, officiated re- 
cently as president of the Alumni of 
Mount Allison University. 

Congratulations to International Trus- 
tee and Mrs. David H. Edington of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, on the birth of a daughter. 


MEMORIES 
A whatnot stood 
By the radio, 
In a shadowy place 
Where the lights were low; 
Upon whose shelves 
Of sober black 
Stood row on row 
Of bric-a-brac; 
And from those bits 
Of iron and tin 
Came a phantom rustle 
Of crinoline; 
Came a ghostly sound 
Of tripping feet 
That over the blaring 
Music beat 
And stormed at the ramparts 
There on guard 
To the gates of mem’ry 
Locked and barred! 
A path lay there 
When twilight came— 
Lips that whisper, 
Eyes that flame, 
Dusky shapes 
That meet and blend, 
And part in the shadows 
Where path-ways end. 
Scearcely a moment— 
A tear, a sigh, 
A breath of roses 
Sweeping by, 
And dreams that faded 
Long ago, 
On the whatnot there 
By the radio. 
—Carey Holbrook, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Clarence M. Updegraff, professor of 
law at the University of Iowa and presi- 
dent of the Iowa City, Iowa, Kiwanis 
club, has just been made chairman of the 
Board in Control of Athletics and rep- 
resents Iowa on the Big Ten Conference. 


Arthur Bagley, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, has begun his 
ninth year of setting up exercises from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Tower 
studio over an NBC-WEAF network. 
Every week-day morning Kiwanian Bag- 
ley holds the air for at least an hour and 
a quarter. More than 1,250,000 letters 
have been received from business men, 
housewives and school children who par- 
ticipate in the morning drills. 


Ed. F. Frevert, prominent farmer and 
President of the Beadle County Farm 
Bureau, and a Kiwanian, who resides on 
a farm near Huron, South Dakota, was 
awarded the South Dakota Farm Bureau 
Distinguished Service Award at the fif- 
teenth Annual Convention held in Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, late last year. This 
selection was made from a list of four- 
teen candidates. 

Mr. Frevert has specialized in the rais- 
ing of corn and alfalfa, registered short- 
horns and Duroc Jersey hogs. He is the 
owner of a 680 acre farm, and has made 
practical farming an outstanding success. 
In addition to farming on a large scale, 
he has found time to be a leader in agri- 
cultural thought especially in lines of or- 
ganized agriculture. He has been a di- 
rector of a local Coéperative Marketing 
Association for 8 years, and at the pres- 
ent time is serving as a Director and 
Treasurer of the South Dakota Live Stock 
Marketing Association. 

He served as President of the Beadle 
County Pure-bred Live Stock Association 
for 4 years and for 2 successive years he 
has been manager of the Sire Exchange 
Day for Beadle County. 

He has been a director of the Beadle 
County Farm Bureau for 9 years, serving 
as treasurer for 1 year and president for 
the past 4 years. He has been very active 
in sponsoring 4-H Club work in the coun- 
ty, having been a local leader of a Boys’ 
4-H Club for 4 years. In addition to 
this, he has appeared before the State 
Fair Board to present the importance of 
club work, in securing some space and 
equipment for club exhibits at the State 
Fair. Mr. Frevert has been always an 
ardent supporter of all phases of agricul- 
tural extension work in the county. 

Mr. Frevert has been a member of the 
Huron Kiwanis club and Chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture during 
most of the club’s 4-H Club work, which 
began in 1928 by sponsoring the purchase 
price and placing of nine Guernsey 
heifer calves with 4-H Club boys. 
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Dean Gilbert S. Mead of Birmingham- 
Southern College, and secretary of the 
Birmingham, Alabama, Kiwanis club, has 
been elected President of Washington Col- 
lege in Maryland effective July 1. Dean 
Mead has been conspicuous as a Kiwan- 
ian and in other ways during his resi- 
dence in Birmingham. Members of the 
Alabama District through Governor J. 
E. Lewis of Selma, have extended to him 
their regrets because of his going and 
hearty congratulations on his promotion. 


Carl Phillip Schwalb, Past Governor of 
the Rocky Mountain District and member 
of the Denver, Colorado, Kiwanis club, 
was a successful candidate at a recent 
Denver school election. 


When the Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
went to Milwaukee for an inter-club meet- 
ing it took along its minstrel show, which 
was introduced by Daniel S. Wentworth, 
President of the Chicago club. Les Jones, 
Vice-President of the Chicago club and 
superintendent of dining cars for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
arranged for the special cars. There were 
thirty in the minstrel chorus and about 
200 present at the meeting. Past Inter- 
national President John Moss of Milwau- 
kee and International Vice-President J. L. 
Johns of Appleton, Wisconsin, were pres- 


ent. International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker sang in the chorus. Assistant 


Secretary George W. Kimball is director 
of the minstrel show and takes the part 
of one of the end men. 

President John C. Prien of the Mil- 
waukee club said that the show made a 
grand slam in Milwaukee and that mem- 
bers of his club are going to organize a 
minstrel show of their own. 














A few of the minstrel chorus of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago who traveled with the club at 
an inter-club meeting in Milwaukee. From top 


to bottom: Gus Meyer, Al Heilman, Bill Bal- 
hatchet, Sam Black, Ed Lederer and Willis Gard. 





Kiwanian Wins Philatelic Honors 


Concerning J. Alex Park of Detroit 








Kiwanian J. Alex Park (to the right) of Detroit, 

receiving coveted Brisley cup from Charles L. 

Brisley for the best exhibit at the Michigan 
Stamp Club Show last April. 


OR 43 years James Alexander Park, a 

member of the Kiwanis Club of De- 
troit, has been collecting stamps. He has, 
of course, found time for a few other 
things, such as his fraternal and social 
interests, his serving as director of the 
Riverside Kiwanis club for six years, 
serving on the Welfare Committee for 
four years, and of course he has had to 
take some time for his job—no small thing 
in itself—having risen to be _ superin- 
tendent of a large manufacturing company 
in Detroit. He has won considerable 
honors in bowling also. With a 
score of 253, he helped the club of which 
he is now president to win a Kiwanis 
tournament. However, his greatest pride, 
excepting his family, including four 
sturdy sons, is his superb collection of 
postage stamps. 

In April, 1930, he won first honors at 
the Michigan Exhibit at Detroit for 
Canadian and United States stamps. In 
April, 1931, he won first in United States 
stamps and second in Canadian stamps 


recent 


at the Detroit Exhibition. He won first 
covers at the Michigan Exhibit and was 
awarded the Brisley cup. In December, 
1931, he won special honors for Canadian 
stamps at Grand Rapids. 

Recently, in April of this year, he again 
won first honors for United States and 
Canadian stamps at the Michigan Exhibit 
at Detroit and for the second time in its 
history won the coveted Brisley cup, 
which is the Michigan Stamp Club’s 
badge of highest award. This cup, do- 
nated by Charles L. Brisley, was first put 
up in 1927. 

Kiwanian Alex writes that he considers 
philately the greatest source of relaxa- 
tion and the most delightful and _ in- 
triguing hobby in the world. It is, he 
says, “the king of hobbies and the hobby 
of kings.” The world’s best known col- 
lector is King George V. of England 
whose collection is valued at half a mil- 
lion dollars. This statement “The hobby 
of Kings” might well be amended to read 
“the hobby of queens” as well, for includ- 
ed among the devotees of this fascinating 
pastime are several regal ladies, a par- 
ticularly enthusiastic collector being her 
Majesty Queen Eleanor of Italy. 

“President Roosevelt has been interest- 
ed in philately since early boyhood. There 
is a certain charm in the hobby of stamp 
collecting which has made it the chief of 
all hobbies, a something accompanies its 
pursuit which creates a restful delight. 
A very prominent financial genius once 
said, ‘I would place infinite trust in bus- 
iness men who collect postage stamps.’ ” 

There are a great many stamp collectors 
among Kiwanians and undoubtedly many 
of them will want to communicate with 
Kiwanian Alex Park to exchange items of 
interest and to learn of his collection. 

Regarding the hobby, Alex sends us 
this verse by Silas Weatherby, 


"Collectin' Stamps 
A feller isn’t thinking mean, 
Collectin’ Stamps; 
His thots are mostly good and clean, 
Collectin’ Stamps; 
He doesn’t knock his fellow men 
or harbor any grudges then; 
A feller’s at his finest when 
He’s Collectin’ Stamps.” 





A Challenge to Youth 


present situation in America is its 
effect upon our children. What does the 
future hold for them? What sort of 
heritage have we created for the men and 
women of tomorrow? 

I am the father of four boys; their 
ages are twenty, sixteen, twelve and nine. 
Obviously, I am directly concerned about 
the America in which they grow to ma- 
turity, in which they learn the limitations 


ie oo of the most serious phases of the 


of “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

One frequently hears it said that the 
breakdown of our economic system has 
ended the age of opportunity. With our 
frontiers all subdued; with our agricul- 
tural areas blighted through overproduc- 
tion; with our industrial development 
halted by fear, financial uncertainties and 
inadequate consumption—with all these 
problems, and others, confronting us—it 
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is freely stated by the pessimistic that 
our children face only hopeless medi- 
ocrity. 

I strenuously disagree with such conclu- 
sions! They do face hardships; they will 
have many difficult problems to solve; but 
in that very fact is the promise of their 
golden opportunity! In that very fact is 
the urgent call to achievement! 

In the veins of my sons courses the 
blood of the pioneers—generations of men 
and women whose resourcefulness and 
courage found inspiration in the very 
difficulties with which our youth must 
contend. Am I ready to believe that like 
situations will fail to produce like hero- 
ism and accomplishment? I am not! 

There is abundant evidence that a new 
day of achievement already is here. Led 
to a higher plane of idealism by President 
Franklin Roosevelt, we find that the ho- 
rizons of our nation’s destiny have 
broadened beyond the limitations of mate- 
rial values. New frontiers await our 
exploration; a new philosophy of leader- 
ship challenges our vision and inspires 
our ambition to have a part in the pro- 
gram of progress. 

I want my boys to believe in the future 


of their country—and they do! I want 
them to beileve in the potential powers 
which they and their generation possess— 
and they do! Perhaps these verses will 
be a bit helpful to your son or daughter. 
I sincerely hope so. 


Achievement 


Who says that the day of achievement is 
gone? 
"Twas never more certainly here! 
The summons to Youth: “Carry on! 
Carry on!” 
Was never so urgent and clear. 


Today calls for men self-reliant and true, 
Courageous, clear-visioned and free— 
Who fashion a program and carry it 

through 
Whatever its problems may be. 


Today offers you greater honor and fame 
Than history ever has known, 
And uncounted millions will herald your 
name 
The moment your merit is shown! 
By Lawrence Hawrnorne, 
Editor, The Minneapolis Kiwanian. 








Dominion Day 
On Behalf of the Western Canada District 


(From page 292) 


66 Years of Development 

The sixty-six years which have 
intervened since Confederation con- 
stitute an era of unprecedented expan- 
sion. Manitoba in 1870, British Co- 
lumbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island 
in 1873, became a part of the Domin- 
ion. Saskatchewan and Alberta, new- 
ly created in 1905 out of the Middle 
West, brought to completion the fed- 
eration of provinces from coast to 
coast. 

If the period prior to Confederation 
marked the development of Canada 
from a group of huts to a group of 
provinces, it is equally true that the 
period succeeding Confederation has 
witnessed Canada’s transition from a 
group of colonies to a nation within a 
group of nations and her transition 
from a group of provinces to a nation 
among the nations of the world. 

As we view in retrospect our coun- 
try’s history, what impresses us most 
is the very brief time within which so 
much has been achieved. Even today 
we have not lost traces of the earliest 
Canada. In the background of the 
present, there remain the Indian habi- 
tations—the little group of huts, 
silhouetted against the forest depths, 
content to remain within its shadows 
that the larger Canada, emerging 
from obscurity and shade, may take 
her place in the sun among the powers 
of the world. 

Coming then to our own day, how 
shall we, who have the responsibili- 


ties of the present, play our part? 
As nation-builders, as empire-builders, 
our opportunities are even greater 
than those of our forefathers. To the 
problems of nationhood and empire 
have been added world problems inti- 
mately related to the world’s progress 
and the world’s peace. A nation, like 
an individual, to find itself must lose 
itself in the service of others. 

First and foremost we must strive to 
be worthy of our past. And to be 
worthy of our past we must come to 
have a more intimate knowledge of its 
history. In the annals of the world 
there is no more illuminating and in- 
spiring history than the history of 
Canada. Take whichever phase you 
will, the economic, the political, the 
constitutional, where will you find 
within so small a compass so complete 
an evolution, and so many factors of 
world significance? Let us hope that 
the interest created by the celebration 
of Dominon Day will give us a 
greater pride in our country’s past, 
and mark a place of new beginnings 
in the importance to be attached to 
Canadian history in our universities 
and schools. Let it be a study not 
from some prejudiced, partisan, or 
favoured point of view, but a simple 
record of the truth. There will be 
sufficient there to reveal the working 
of Providence through the years. 

Next let us strive to build wisely 
in the present; to make the present, 
if we can, even more wonderful than 
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the past, knowing that other genera- 
tions will follow our own, and that 
our day, too, will be weighed in the 
balances of Time. “The House 
Beautiful”—that would seem to be 
our particular task. Much of the 
rough and heavy work has been done 
by those whom we have most now in 
mind, the pioneers in settlement and 
government who have given us the 
house in which we dwell. As they 
labored, their thought was less of 
themselves than of their children, and 
of their children’s children. To be- 
queath to them a freedom, an educa- 
tion which they themselves had been 
denied, that was what made the hard 
struggle worth while. What Canadian 
home has not witnessed that sacrifice 
of parent for child? What privation 
and toil has there not been that, in 
the end the rough places might be 
made smooth? 


Kiwanis and Dominion Day 


The various Kiwanis clubs in the 
Western Canada District observe and 
celebrate Dominion Day in appro- 
priate manner, both as clubs and indi- 
viduals, and not only initiate on their 
own behalf suitable programs for the 
benefit of their respective communi- 
ties, but are at all times willing and 
ready to codperate and assist other 
public and private bodies to success- 
fully carry out their respective pro- 
grams toward a fitting and appro- 
priate celebration of Dominion Day 
each year. This tends to make for a 
better Canadian citizenship, and not 
only recalls pleasant memories to 
Canadian born, but imports to our 
newcomers and recent citizens a bet- 
ter understanding of Canadian citizen- 
ship. Generally speaking, Kiwanians 
in Canada enter very largely into the 
celebration and observance of Domin- 
ion Day for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, and have thereby contributed 
very considerably toward this inspir- 
ing and patriotic annual event. 


Kiwanis and the 


Golden Mean 


(From page 312) 


wages for workmen, boarding schools 
and colleges for the sons of masters, 
and twelve or more hours day labor 
from the age of ten or twelve for 
the sons of servants, well; there was 
simply nothing to be done about it. 
To make the general attitude more 
hypocritical, there prevailed at the 
same time a social philosophy fa- 
thered by John Stuart Mill crystal- 
lized into the maxim “the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number,” 
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a maxim which, in its application, 
meant nothing more than that the man 
at the bottom, no matter how down- 
trodden he was, no matter how 
crushed and hopeless his condition, 
must on no account be envious of the 
man on top, because the man on top 
was duty-bound to adopt a beneficent 
attitude towards those less fortunate 
than himself and particularly towards 
those upon whose backs he had left 
the marks of his heavy boots. The 
wealthy brewers, for example, were 
known to be extremely generous along 
these lines. A man sometimes re- 
ferred to as Dives showed the same 
type of beneficence when he occasion- 
ally threw out crusts to a poor un- 
fortunate named Lazarus. 

We Kiwanians certainly must be 
unanimous in condemning that whole 
philosophy of life which was actively 
promulgated right up until the days 
when many of us were children. But 
while you and I were hoeing turnips, 
and doing other casual things, a cata- 
clysm takes place. The war broke 
in suddenly upon the competition of 
nations, and we have seen a socialistic 
government in staid old London and 
a communistic regime in Imperial 
Russia. A new freedom has been 
born coincident with a marvelous out- 
burst of scientific invention. Jack is 
now not only as good as his master 
but probably possessed a radio long 
before his master. 

In the Canadian political sphere, a 
competent locomotive engineer throws 
his overhauls into the waste pile and 
goes to Ottawa, where he becomes a 
particularly capable Cabinet Minister. 
Later, his job for the time being, 
having been handed over to another, 
he quietly and quite naturally returns 
to his locomotive where his opponents 
feel that he will do even better work 
than he did at Ottawa. Nothing like 
it since the days of Cincinnatus of 
the old Roman Republic! 

Yes, we are getting right back to 
earth again. We have sobered up a 
lot in the last three years. Perhaps, 
by this time we can listen again to 
the voice of reason, a voice which has 
followed man all down through the 
ages. A few days ago, while glancing 
through “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
written by Benjamin Franklin five or 
six generations ago, I smiled at a 
reference there to a period of hard 
times. “Away then,” Franklin wrote, 
“with your expensive follies and you 
will not have so much cause to com- 
plain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families.” Reason, speak- 
ing to the men of that age! 

My earnest appeal to Kiwanians is 
that we shall maintain rational ideas 
and sane thinking, that in our man- 


ner of living we shall set an example 
of well-ordered conduct and moderate 
methods in the enjoyment of life; 
that we cultivate the spirit of “give 
and take” and that we shall look for 
middle ground in controversies that 
rage around us. In short, that we 
make a constant endeavor all our 
days to find the golden mean, the 
golden mean which, in their day, gave 
the ancient Greeks their great pre- 
éminence. I am satisfied that in the 
industrial field alone the only hope 
for this calamitous recurring cycle of 
unemployment is a closer approxima- 
tion between wages and profits, a 
more tolerant attitude in the matter 
of competition, and a better apprecia- 
tion of the respected rights and re- 
quirements of both producers and 
consumers; in other words, the golden 
mean. 

May I plead for the same sober 
thought, good judgment and wise ac- 
tion with respect to national matters. 

I joined Kiwanis because one of 
the keystones of its great internation- 
al arch is embedded in the cement of 
friendship between Canada and the 
United States. In the very nature of 
things there will arise from time to 
time extremely controversial ques- 
tions between the two countries. Fire- 
brands from both sides of the border 
will attempt to feed the flames of na- 
tionalism and prevent calm judgment. 
I can only remind you that one month 
of war, if it ever broke out, would 
cost more than the value of anything 
the two nations could possibly be 
fighting about. No matter what ques- 
tion arises, no matter how difficult the 
problem, it will be infinitely better to 
seek always for the golden mean, that 
which is fair for both sides. 

In the majestic grandeur and sylvan 
beauty of Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
we Kiwanians have erected the Hard- 
ing Memorial to stand in mute but 
eloquent testimony to all future gen- 
erations of the enduring friendship 
and mutual concord between this be- 
loved Canada of ours, which, please 
God, will remain free and untrammel- 
led so long as our rivers run to the 
sea, between this Canada and the 
populous and virile country lying to 
the south of us which, in a little more 
than a century, has risen from com- 
parative obscurity to a position of un- 
paralled greatness among the nations 
of the world. This bond of interna- 
tional fidelity represents an achieve- 
ment quite beyond the possibilities of 
either human love or national patriot- 
ism, 

Have we any news today? Yes, 
ladies and gentlemen, good news, in 
fact, “Tidings of great joy; Peace 
on Earth, Good-will Toward Men!” 
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British Columbia 
Says, “Klahowya!" 


(From page 805) 


The infant city was incorporated in 
April, 1886, and in June was burnt 
to the ground. It was at once rebuilt 
and by 1891 had 13,709 inhabitants. 
The Klondike gold rush helped Van- 
couver but the great expansion came 
in the decade 1901 to 1911 when the 
population jumped from 29,432 to 
120,847. Now Vancouver is the third 
city of Canada with a population in 
1931 of 246,593. Greater Vancouver 
is over 300,000. 

Vancouver is on tide-water, and is, 
of course, an ice free port twelve 
months of the year. For that reason 
she is becoming one of the greatest 
ports on the Pacific coast and is 
literally Canada’s Western Gateway. 
During 1932 nearly 16,000 commer- 
cial vessels of all classes entered the 
port. The total receipts of the Har- 
bour Board were over $1,750,000. 
Grain shipments exceeded the 97,000,- 
000 bushels of the “bumper year” 
1928 and set a new record at 105,- 
006,925 bushels. Over sixty lines of 
steamers call at the port and goods 
are shipped to more, than forty coun- 
tries. 

Victoria, the provincial capital, has 
a flavour all its own. There are few 
more beautiful sights than the yel- 
low broom in bloom at Victoria in 
May and June, especially when one 
looks from Beacon Hill Park across 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca to the 
white peaks of the Olympic Range 
beyond. The Parliament Buildings, 
the Empress Hotel and the Esplanade 
provide for Victoria one of the most 
charming front doors in North Amer- 
ica. Once a Hudson’s Bay Company 
trading post, the city has grown till 
it has about 40,000 inhabitants. But 
Victoria as Vancouver, has to be 
visited to be appreciated. The island 
city is a “bit of England transplant- 
ed overseas.” 

New Westminster, the city of the 
Fraser, is built on the steep river 
bank. It is older than Vancouver and 
it preserves its individuality. It has 
its sawmills, its jam factories and its 
ocean shipping terminal. But above 
all it is a city of homes, the abode of 
charming people who have grown up 
with British Columbia, and who love 
to recall the old days when Steve 
Tingley drove on the Cariboo Road. 


Economics and Education 

How are. British Columbians 
weathering the economic storm? The 
answer is, they are. Times are hard, 
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taxes are high, unemployment relief 
steadily mounts up. But although 
the days are dark there is a silver 
lining. British Columbia is now at 
the cross-roads of the world. Not 
long ago it was on the outermost edge. 
But as the Pacific is steadily becom- 
ing more important in world affairs 
British Columbia as Canada’s “‘little 
window towards the Orient” becomes 
more and more important. We have 
our Oriental residents, some of whom 
have been with us for generations. 
They are not full citizens but they 
are playing their part in the province. 
Our white population is mainly of 
British—including, of course, British 
Canadian—stock. We have some 
Scandinavian settlements and some of 
our French Canadians have come to 
live with us. But the backbone of 
the population is Anglo-Saxon and 
the proportion born in the British 
Isles is high. Very many of the 
British immigrants have come direct 
to British Columbia without stopping 
in Eastern Canada. But there are 
many now resident in the province 
who were born in Canada east of the 
Great Lakes. There has always been 
a goodly number who have come north 
from the United States, but the per- 
centage is now relatively small. 
The question arises as to how 
British Columbians regard education 
and the things of the mind. We have 
a well organized educational system 
stretching from the elementary schools 
to the provincial university. Our ed- 
ucational methods have been progres- 
sive. Recently junior high schools 
were introduced. There is one junior 
college in Victoria which is affiliated 
with the University of British Co- 
lumbia. Our university, although the 
youngest in Canada and not yet 
twenty years old, has a good schol- 
astic record. The average attendance 
is about two thousand. Vancouver 
possesses a very fine little art gal- 
lery and also boasts a symphony or- 
chestra. 
From her geographical position 
British Columbia’s interests are 
beund to be world-wide. We trade 
with both Pacific and Atlantic coun- 
tries. Australia and New Zealand 
seem near neighbors as well as fel- 
low members in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Our trade con- 
nections with China and Japan are 
most important. We face the Orient 
but belong to the Occident. We are 


an integral part of Canada and will 
always, we hope, be proud to be 
British Columbia. 

To Kiwanians everywhere, 
howya! 


Kla- 
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$105,000 Under-Privileged Child Work 
of West Palm Beach, Florida, Club 


LONG STORY was recently pub- 
A lished in the Sunday issue of the 

“Palm Beach Times” telling of the 
work of the West Palm Beach Kiwanis 
club. It started out by saying: “By rea- 
son of location and climate, by reason of 
initiative and ingenuity, the Kiwanis 
Club of West Palm Beach is out in front 
prominently wherever Kiwanis is known.” 
Then it goes on to tell of the marvelous 
results that the West Palm Beach club 
has brought about through its annual win- 
ter parties which have been supported so 
generously by the leading theatrical pro- 
ducers and the leading stage and screen 
stars, the mere listing of whom would 
make a very long story. Through these 
theatrical performances to which this 
prominent talent has been donated each 
year, to quote the “Palm Beach Times” 
again, “The Kiwanis Club of West Palm 
Beach has given the children the benefit of 
$105,000 and what it can buy at knock- 
down prices and the material purchased 
was good. The Kiwanis club for this 
$105,000 expended has administered to 
102,000 cases.” 

From 1926 to 1933 the club raised the 
standard of health and intelligence among 
the youth of Palm Beach County to the 
point that every award that could be 
won for high standard of health and 
school in Florida was won by Palm Beach 
County for the past year, with more than 
ample awards for preceding years. 

“The club originally had four beds at 
the Good Samaritan Hospital for the use 
of the under-privileged child work. It 
now has eighteen beds. Dr. J. A. Powell, 
a member of the club, has individually 
given 3,300 operations to children of the 
county. 

“A general clinic was established in 
1926 at the suggestion of Dr. J. Burke 
Earman. Later a second unit and an 
emergency unit were installed, two full- 
time dentists employed together with two 


nurses. More than 75,000 treatments 
have been given at the dental clinic. 

“For a number of years the Dillman 
fund, given by Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Dill- 
man, amounting to $2,500.00 a year, has 
provided a nurse to contact the under- 
privileged and nearly 13,000 such con- 
tacts have been made. 

“Nearly all doctors and specialists in 
the county at one time or another have 
given their services to the club in this 
work. In the main, Dr. Powell has super- 
vised the medical clinics and Drs. Earman 
and R. L. Ward the dental clinics. Dr. 
Alice Miller and Dr. E. W. Peery have 
been taking care of most of the throat 
and eye work, but to give credit to all 
doctors and dentists and others who have 
given their time and services would be to 
mention practically all doctors and den- 
tists of the county. 

“Kiwanian C. W. Carroll has headed 
the Annual Benefit Committee since the 
inception of the yearly shows, supported 
by the intense interest of the entire club 
membership.” 

The Kiwanis Club of West Palm Beach 
had this wonderful opportunity and 
through the interest and activity of its 
members has made the most of it. The 
stage and screen stars and theatrical pro- 
ducers and also wealthy people residing 
in West Palm Beach in the winter months 
have contributed generously to this and 
have made it possible to raise this large 
net sum of $105,000 and their names 
should be blazoned in large full page type 
for their work. 

Even though the work done in connec- 
tion with the youth of Palm Beach Coun- 
ty reaches staggering totals, it is not 
only that which measures the value of 
Kiwanis to the entire county, but it is 
the effect of that under-privileged child 
work on future generations, which will 
magnify the value of this Kiwanis activ- 
ity to enormous proportions, 








"Golden Rule Week” 


A Texas-Oklahoma District Program on Business Standards 


By GEORGE M. MERRILL 
District Secretary 


L. Morris of the Texas-Oklahoma 

District all clubs in these two states 
were urged and requested to observe in 
fitting manner the week of May 15-22 as 
“Golden Rule Week.” 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them” was 
the district motto during the designated 
week. More than one club Committee on 
Business Standards found the answer to 
the question of what they could do to bet- 
ter business standards in the community 
by the adoption of this plan. It enabled 
the committee to apply locally the ideal 


B: proclamation of Governor Walter 


that the Golden Rule should be the basis 
of every business transaction. 

The plan as adopted contemplated that 
for the one week of May 15-22, the Gol- 
den Rule principle should dominate every 
contact of business and social life in the 
one hundred and nineteen communities 
served by Kiwanis clubs throughout this 
great district. 

The working mechanics of the plan in- 
cluded first, a conference of the leaders 
of all civic organizations in each city 
which brought together the presidents of 
the Bar Association, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Superinténdent of Schools, 
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the Parent-Teacher Association, Pastors 
Association, various ladies clubs, univer- 
sities, civic clubs, trade organizations, 
Boy and Girl Scout organizations, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and so on 
throughout the entire list. Then, at such 
a meeting, a general steering committee 
was appointed, a program committee 
set up, together with a speakers’ bureau 
through which it would be possible to 
supply speakers who would and could 
appear before the various organizations 
during that week and deliver a forceful 
address on the application of the Golden 
Rule in human and business relationships. 

All business houses and manufacturing 
plants, and, in fact, all lines of business 
where a number of people were employed, 
were asked to at least once during the 
week, call together the entire personnel 
of their organizations, from the president 
down to the office boy, and that a talk 
be made before that group on the sub- 
ject “How Should the Golden Rule Apply 
to our Business?” This part of the plan 
was also used before the entire student 
body of the schools and universities lo- 
cated in the town where this week was 
being observed. 

Special sermons by every minister in 
the city were delivered on the subject 
of the Golden Rule before his congrega- 
tion. This included all denominations— 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic. Sunday 
school classes and young peoples organ- 
izations also had this topic for discussion. 

Civic clubs, trade associations and like 
organizations presented programs at their 
meetings which included addresses on 
such subjects as, “What It Means to 
Apply the Golden Rule to Business,” “Is 
the Golden Rule Practical in Business?” 
and “Is a Revival of the Golden Rule 
Vital at this Time?” 

Rubber stamps and stickers quoting the 
Golden Rule and the date of observance 


were used on all outgoing mail during the 
week. Five minute addresses over radio 
broadcasting stations, trailer announce- 
ments at the local theatres, posters dis- 
tributed in the down-town sections and 
placed on street cars, and of course a 
liberal display of publicity in all local 
newspapers with special editorials, etc., 
secured for the clubs adequate publicity 
regarding the movement. 

It was the belief of the district officers 
that such an activity could be made a 
splendid vehicle in stimulating interest 
and activity throughout the district in 
one of the major objectives of Kiwanis 
International, i. e. “To encourage the 
daily living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships.” The great number 
of reports received from clubs all over 
the district substantiate the truth of such 
a statement. The rallying of business men 
to this old philosophy is of economic 
value. More and more the business world 
is coming to the opinion that the Golden 
Rule is a standard of ethics which a man 
cannot afford to forget if he would be 
successful in business. Purely from a 
business viewpoint it pays, aside from the 
rich dividends of public confidence and 
loyalty which follow in its train from em- 
ployees, customers and clients. Could 
anything be more beneficial to a city than 
to have it known far and wide as the city 
where the Golden Rule is practiced? 

Our country needs to get back to the 
practice of fundamental principles of 
living. Greed, selfishness, disregard for 
law and order and of other peoples’ 
rights have gained too much headway in 
the past few years. An observance of 
the Golden Rule will result in less 
trouble and strife and less need of laws. 
No philosophy has ever improved upon 
it. It is a simple statement of the Eter- 
nal Law—the same law that keeps the 
world turning on its axis. 








Massacre Island 
(From page 308) 


eldest son, Jean Baptiste, who had 
exhausted himself in his rapid jour- 
ney to the Red River. 

Some Crees in the meantime had 
arrived by canoe at Fort St. Charles 
with a warning that Sioux had been 
seen on the lake, watching a favorable 
occasion to get scalps. LaVerendrye 
intended to place this party under the 
authority of his sergeant, but finding 
that said expedition was exposed to 
great danger, he yielded to the en- 
treaties of Father Aulneau and de- 
cided at once to give the post of honor 
to his son. In that military family it 
was not usual to keep in the back- 
ground in times of danger. LaVeren- 
drye strongly urged them to be vigi- 
lant and keep a sharp lookout for the 
Sioux. 

The expedition numbered twenty- 
one men in three canoes, Father 


Aulneau sailed with six good men 
whom the explorer had selected with 
care. Each canoe carried only a half 
load to ensure greater speed. The 
nineteen men of the escort were surely 
tall and striking men, as the skeletons 
which we found under the chapel of 
Fort St. Charles prove. They landed 
at Massacre Island to spend the night. 
Most probably they had left the Fort 
in the afternoon and decided not to 
attempt to cross the great Traverse 
after sunset. This island is only 
eighteen miles from Fort St. Charles, 
and is only a rocky hillock measuring 
about three-quarters of a mile in 
length and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Its area is sixty-six and 
one-half acres. A bare hill on which 
stands a wooden cross surmounts it. 
A deep ravine full of boxwood and 
brambles divides it, so that there is 
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some difficulty in crossing it from west 
to east. Probably the slaughter that 
steeped this land in blood occurred 
on the western half. The other half 
is composed of a low stretch of land 
thickly timbered, and was not a likely 
place for a camp at a season when 
the mosquitoes rendered such a local- 
ity untenable. 

Not one member of this troop sur- 
vived to tell the gruesome details of 
the butchery, and we may rest pretty 
sure that we will never know how this 
handful of heroes fell under the on- 
slaught of their foes. Those who vis- 
ited and examined the theatre of this 
drama have some plausible right to 
tell how they think it happened. 

On June 12, LaVerendrye heard 
from three Mousonis that the Sioux 
had plundered Bourassa on June 4 
not twelve leagues from Fort St. 
Charles. On June 14, LaVerendrye 
received a letter from Fort St. Pierre 
dated June 6, in which Bourassa re- 
lated that he had been stopped by a 
band of Sioux warriors about one hun- 
dred and thirty strong. He inquired 
the reason for their behaviour, as they 
were brothers and friends. The In- 
dians told him that it was their cus- 
tom to recognize no one when on the 
road and complained that the French 
had supplied their foes with weapons 
to kill them. He replied “But we 
too supply you with weapons.” Then 
the Sioux took from him all his goods 
and tied him to a stake to be burned 
alive, but thanks to the intercession 
of a female Sioux squaw slave, who 
told her kinsmen that she owed her 
life to Bourassa, they at last con- 
sented to spare his life. The Sioux 
volunteered to inform Bourassa that 
they wanted to surprise the Crees who 
squatted near Fort St. Charles. In 
fact they tried to accomplish their 
design, but were foiled by the sharp 
lookout maintained at the Fort. 

On June 17, M. Le Gras arrived at 
Fort St. Charles and informed La 
Verendrye that he had not met his 
son and party. LaVerendrye imme- 
diately sent his sergeant with a few 
men to find out news of his son’s 
party. On June 22 the sergeant 
brought out the report of the slaugh- 
ter of all that had taken part in that 
expedition “At a small island seven 
leagues from the fort where most of 
the bodies had been found with the 
heads severed from the trunks in a 
row close to each other; which makes 
me think,” added LaVerendrye, “that 
they were killed while holding a coun- 
cil, and their heads wrapped in beaver 
robes.” 

I consider that we cannot set aside 
the conclusion of LaVerendrye with- 
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out the greatest reasons. It is true 
that he was not an eye witness of 
what took place when the Sioux at- 
tacked his people, but he was only 
eighteen miles from Massacre Island, 
and no doubt visited the scene of the 
tragedy. 

In August, 1908, the skulls of nine- 
teen and the bones of no more than 
thirteen skeletons were found at Fort 
St. Charles by members of the St. 
Boniface Historical Society composed 
chiefly of Jesuit Fathers. The skulls 
of Father Aulneau and Jean Baptiste 
LaVerendrye were not in that num- 
ber. The bodies of these two last 
named parties were buried separately 
in an oak coffin. It is most likely that 
the Sioux took the heads of Father 
Aulneau and LaVerendrye’s son as 
war trophies, and that the missing 
bones of their companions were scat- 
tered about. 

LaVerendrye says in one of his re- 
ports that the massacre took place 
“By the greatest of all treasons.” 
Moreover the Sioux related later on 
that they had not intended to kill the 
missionary, but that a young warrior 
who wanted to distinguish himself by 
his bravery threw himself suddenly 
upon him. The Sioux would then 
confirm the opinion of LaVerendrye, 
that a council was held to decide upon 
their fate. 

Let us now try by the light of these 
documents to reconstruct the heart- 
rending tragedy. 

On June 5 these twenty-one French- 
men had landed on Massacre Island 
to rest during the night. The French- 
men no doubt kept a good watch. It 
is unreasonable to think that after the 
severe warning they had _ received 
from their chief that they would al- 
low themselves to be taken by sur- 
prise so soon. The Sioux would have 
discovered them and noted that they 
were only a handful of men, while 
they themselves numbered 130 war- 
riors. Under those circumstances it 
is most probable that they would 
have decided to act as their kindred 
of the prairie tried to do with the 
Metis of the Missouri hills; that is to 
say, hold parley, speak of peace, and 
at a concerted signal, fall upon their 
enemies unawares. They therefore 
must have approached the French 
with overtures of peace upon their 
lips. Then by the dickering light of 
fire that shone on the wild hills that 
hem in the island, surrounded them 
to smoke the pipe of peace and dis- 
cuss the conditions of an alliance. 

In his speech the Sioux chief would 
have accused the French of selling 
powder and balls to their enemies, 


and charged young LaVerendrye with 
the offense of accepting a chiefship 
among the Saulteaux, and leading 
them to war. With the exception of 
Father Aulneau it is extremely 
doubtful if any of the French under- 
stood the Sioux dialect. We know 
by his letters that Father Aulneau 
was at home in that language. He 
therefore most properly would be se- 
lected to answer the chief. 

When thus engaged in refuting 
these accusations a signal must have 
been given, and the Sioux, waiting 
only for the word, surrounded the 
French. The latter, placed at the dis- 
advantage of the close quarters to 
move freely and defend themselves 
successfully, would be overwhelmed 
at once. There is no doubt that some 
of them were able to kill some of 
their foes before they went down. 
The Sioux would have carried their 
dead and buried the bodies in the 
sand of Baie des Marais, where they 
were found on June 18 by two Mou- 
sonis, together with two of the French 
canoes as well. ‘They also found 
there twenty Sioux canoes bearing 
blood stains, and a short way off, 
human limbs buried in the sand on 
the shore. The third canoe of the 
French was left on Massacre Island. 

A number of French Canadians 
saw the bodies of these Frenchmen on 
Massacre Island a few days after the 
deed was done. They saw the heads 
of the Frenchmen placed on beaver 
skins, most of them scalped. The 
missionary had one knee on_ the 
ground, an arrow stuck in his head, 
his-chest cut open, his left hand on 
the ground and his right hand raised. 
Jean Baptiste LaVerendrye lay on 
his stomach, his back cut open in 
many places with knife slashes, and 
a hoe stuck in his loins. His headless 
body was garnished with strips and 
bands of porcupines. 

A party of Indians from Sault Ste. 
Mary, landing on that island a few 
days later, buried the bodies under a 
pile of stones five or six feet high. 
The bodies could not be buried in the 
ground because no grave could be dug 
in the rock. In 1843 Father Bel- 
court, a Pembina missionary, visited 
the island and saw this tumulus. An 
Indian told him that his father had 
assisted in the erection of that tum- 
ulus for the missionary. In Septem- 
ber, 1736, LaVerendrye sent canoes 
to take the bodies of his men, and 
buried them in Fort St. Charles, where 
we found them. 

It is presumed from the fact that 
the right hand of Father Aulneau was 
found erect, that he had absolved his 
companions as he died. 
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Canadian Citizenship 


(From page 293) 


the English or French languages. 
(c) That he intends if his application 
is granted either to reside in the 
King’s dominions or to enter or con- 
tinue in his service. The grant of a 
certificate of naturalization to any 
alien is in the absolute discretion of 
the Minister; he may give or with- 
hold it as he thinks most conducive 
to the public good and no appeal lies 
from his decision. 

The certificate shall not take effect 
until the applicant has taken the oath 
of allegiance. The certificate of na- 
turalization may be revoked by the 
Governor in Council. 

Having briefly covered the status of 
the three divisions of the Canadian 
people we would direct our attention 
to the meagre requirements of the 
mode of naturalization as compared 
to those of the United States where 
the conditions in this respect are more 
exacting. By the Constitution of the 
United States Congress has made pro- 
visions for an alien being naturalized. 

First. He must two years at least 
before his admission declare on oath 
or affirmation that he intends to be- 
come a citizen of the United States 
and to renounce forever all allegiance 
to any foreign prince or potentate 
particularly the sovereignty whereof 
he may at the time be a subject. 

Second. That he will support the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Third. He must have resided with- 
in the country five years at least and 
within the particular state one year 
and during that time behaved as a man 
of good moral character and attached 
to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Fourth. He must renounce any 
hereditary title of nobility. Our Cana- 
dian Act has only three requirements, 
residence of five years anywhere in 
the King’s dominions; but the one 
year immediately preceding the ap- 
plication must be spent in Canada; 
“good moral character”, which is a 
mere platitude in practice, and an 
adequate knowledge of English or 
French. No knowledge of the country 
of their adoption is required, its con- 
stitution, government, geography or 
history; in admitting aliens the pro- 
cedure of the courts varies, there is 
no uniformity; no local residence is 
required to establish the character of 
the applicants by public repute, al- 
though three months’ notice must be 
posted of the intention to apply 
for citizenship. The applicants may 
come from remote parts of the King’s 
dominions and they may take their 
certificates of citizenship and depart 
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to remote parts. No registration is 
kept of these strangers except that 
thousands of them are on the registries 
for relief. 


Kiwanis Club of Moose Jaw 
seeks better system 


An effort has been launched by the 
Moose Jaw Kiwanis club to establish 
a better system. It is sorely needed 
as may be judged by the foregoing 
statements. We agree with the Moose 
Jaw club that Canada should be pro- 
tected from ignorant alien pec les 
whose only purpose is to gain ma- 
terial advantages, who have not the 
slightest regard for our traditions, 
who know nothing of the hardships 
and sacrifices of the first settlers in 
Canada, who are ignorant of our his- 
tory, indifferent to our national 
future, have no love of Canada, for 
whom thousands of her sons died, 
and many of whom evaded service in 
the days of the War. From across the 
Atlantic and from across the Pacific 
the immigrants have come and are 
coming to participate in and compete 
for the material advantages which are 
now in a depressed and unstable con- 
dition. These replace wage earners 
and tens of thousands are living in 
what, to them, is comparative luxury 
on our relief bounties. 

We would suggest that all immigra- 
tion of over-seas alien people to 
Canada be suspended for the time be- 
ing and that the Naturalization Act 
be uniformly administered so that the 
“good moral character” should mean 
something, including a record of the 
applicant’s career not only in Canada 
but in his native land; only too often 
have we handed out this great priv- 
ilege to unworthy invaders of our 
shores. 

Further we agree with our fellow 
Kiwanians from Moose Jaw that a 
careful and exact registration system 
be adopted both before and after 
the granting of citizenship to these 
strangers. 

We adopt without reservation the 
suggestion that the Act should be 
amended to require some knowledge of 
the government, geography and his- 
tory of Canada. 

This at least will help to protect 
us from undesirable citizens who 
seem to be multiplying in great num- 
bers and from the undue and danger- 
ous penetration of those peoples who 
are not and never can be blood of our 
blood and bone of our bone. 


“Is the question of graft a matter of 
who does it, or of the amount of money 
taken, or are we to stand for the right 
in our own lives because it is the right?” 

—Warner R. Powers, 
North Oakland, California. 
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Canada's National Parks 


(From 


Service of the Department of the In- 
terior for the comfort and convenience 
of visitors. Within the townsite of 
Wasagaming, the park headquarters, 
a subdivision survey has been carried 
out, many streets opened up, and an 
administration building erected. A 
superintendent’s residence has been 
built at the eastern end of Clear Lake 
and an entrance gate and registration 
office constructed at the east boundary 
of the park. 

An up-to-date motor campground at 
Wasagaming provides excellent ac- 
commodation for visitors bringing 
their own camping equipment. Numer- 
ous shelters have been erected, con- 
taining tables, benches, and camp- 
stoves, while campers are allowed the 
use of individual lockers in an ice- 
house for the storing of perishable 
supplies. Spring wells have been 
drilled providing an ample supply of 
excellent drinking water. 

An intensive programme of road 
construction has also been carried out 
and a number of existing roads re- 
graded and resurfaced. A new all- 
weather highway has been built from 
Clear Lake to the eastern boundary 
of the park, connecting with the pro- 
vincial road which meets highway 
No. 5 at a point one mile west of the 
town of Norgate. The road from 
Wasagaming to Audy Lake, where the 
park animal enclosure is situated, has 
been brought up to all-weather stand- 
ard, while the Strathclair road from 
Audy Lake to the northern boundary 
of the park has been regraded and re- 
surfaced. 

One of the great attractions to park 
visitors is the government golf course, 
situated at the eastern end of Clear 
Lake, a distance of about three miles 
from Wasagaming. The course is 
charmingly situated, with a magnifi- 
cent view to westward down the whole 
blue length of the lake. Nine holes 
are now in operation, and steps have 
been taken towards the construction 
of an additional nine holes which will 
bring the course up to championship 
length. A small clubhouse has been 
erected near the first tee for the use 
of players, and a professional is in at- 
tendance throughout the season. 

In addition to the golf course many 
other recreational features have been 
provided. A large dock with diving 
towers and spring-boards at Wasagam- 
ing adds to the enjoyment of swim- 
ming, while eight tennis courts, avail- 
able to the public without charge, are 
attractive features. A well equipped 
children’s playground adjoins the 
public picnic grounds at Wasagaming. 
The park also offers fine opportunities 
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for walking and riding and trails have 
been constructed leading to many out- 
lying points of scenic interest. 


Horseback riding over 2,000 miles 


One of the most fascinating ways 
of viewing the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies is on horseback 
over the numerous trails which lead 
to some of the outstanding beauty 
spots in the parks. Over 2,000 miles 
of standard trails have been con- 
structed by the National Parks Serv- 
ice, all of which provide safe and 
convenient access to the different 
places not reached by motor car. 

The popularity of trail-riding has 
been greatly increased through the 
fine work of the Trail Riders’ Club of 
the Canadian Rockies, whose annual 
outings afford a rare opportunity for 
an excellent ride under competent 
supervision. The 1933 “Ride” prom- 
ises to be one of the best yet under- 
taken. The route to be followed will 
commence and end at Lake Louise, 
following in part the new Lake Louise 
—Jasper highway now under con- 
struction, and taking in territory in 
Banff National Park between the Bow 
and Pipestone Rivers. Four days in 
all are required for this trip, which 
commences on Friday, July 28 and 
ends on Monday, August 1, 1933. 

Exceptional opportunities are pro- 
vided in many of the national parks 
for the royal and ancient game of golf. 
Courses are located within four of 
the national parks in Western Canada, 
namely, Banff, Jasper, Waterton 
Lakes and Riding Mountain, while 
steps have been taken towards the 
construction of one in Prince Albert 
Park. 

Many of the mountain lakes and 
streams in the parks teem with fish, 
including the Cut-throat, one of the 
gamest of the trout family, and the 
Dolly Varden or Bull trout which run 
as high as twelve pounds. Lake Min- 
newanka near Banff is noted for its 
lake trout, where this species has been 
caught weighing up to forty pounds. 

Jasper Park is a fisherman’s para- 
dise, for during recent years the re- 
stocking of many of the lakes has been 
carried out in annual programme. 

The most successful experiment in 
fish culture in the history of the parks 
was made over a period of five years 
at Maligne Lake, the largest glacial 
lake in the Canadian Rockies. Before 
1927, this lake, which is also noted 
for its extreme beauty, was absolutely 
barren of fish. During the spring 
season of 1928, 1929, and 1931, a total 
of 750,000 Eastern brook-trout fry 
was introduced in this lake and ad- 
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jacent waters. The results so far 
have exceeded all expectations. Three 
years after the first introduction of 
the fry, trout weighing as much as 
seven pounds were caught, and the 
daily bag of fifteen fish (or thirty 
pounds) secured within a couple of 
hours. Maligne Lake fishing has at- 
tracted a number of the best known 
anglers and sport writers in North 
America, who have been unanimous in 
declaring these to be the finest waters 
for brook-trout angling ever known 
by them. 

Waterton Lakes Park is also noted 
for its fishing, while the lakes of 
Prince Albert Park are well stocked 
with lake trout and great northern 
pike. 


The national parks have been an 
inspiration to other nations. Since 
they were first established hundreds 
of thousands of travelers from all 
corners of the earth have visited the 
mountain valleys enfolded among the 
magnificent peaks and ranges of the 
Canadian Rockies. They have climbed 
the glacier-hung walls, have stood be- 
side beautifully coloured lakes, and 
have ridden the trails through dense 
green forests, communing with nature 
in her grandest moods. It is this 
medium for the full enjoyment of life 
which the national parks provide—a 
vast playground where natural beauty 
in all its primeval state may have its 
full effect upon the soul of man. 











Criminal Law and Procedure In Canada 
(From page 303) 


comprise the violation of certain penal 
statutes passed by the various prov- 
inces and also by the Dominion— 
statutes relating to highway traffic, 


children, deserted wives, factories, 
liquor, ete. 
As these quasi-criminal offenses 


are created by the legislatures of the 
various provinces, the legislatures by 
and in the statutes creating the of- 
fenses enact the procedure for deal- 
ing with them. Generally speaking 
they are dealt with as summary of- 
fenses are dealt with under the Code. 

All legislation with regard to the 
consumption or sale of liquor within 
a province is under the jurisdiction 
of the provincial legislature. The 
laws differ within the various prov- 
inces. The procedure for enforcing 
these laws is closely akin. The trials 
take place before a magistrate, a jus- 
tice of the peace, or two justices of 
the peace if the statute so prescribes. 
An appeal lies to a higher court; in 
most provinces to the county court 
judge. 

Proceedings, whether for indictable 
offenses or summary, are initiated by 


laying a complaint before a magi- 
strate or justice of the peace. The 
right to initiate proceedings in in- 
dictable offenses by preferring an in- 
dictment before a grand jury also 
exists. It is rarely exercised. 

The grand jury is gradually dis- 
appearing. It never existed in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. It has been 
superceded in Manitoba and British 
Columbia. Where it does not exist 
indictments are preferred by counsel 
appointed by the attorney general as 
his agent. 

In the conduct of criminal trials, 
counsel acting for the Crown are gov- 
erned by the traditions of the English 
bar:— “The position of the prosecut- 
ing counsel is not that of an ordinary 
counsel in a civil case, but he is acting 
in a quasi-judicial capacity and ought 
to regard himself as a part of the 
court; that while he is there to con- 
duct his case, he is to do it at his 
discretion, and with a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, not as if trying to obtain 
a verdict, but to assist the judge in 
fairly putting the case before the jury 
and nothing more.” 








Canada — A Norman Conquest 


(From page 301) 


stock, still ruled by one of their own, 
the Duke of Normandy, King of Eng- 
land and Emperor of India. 

Two groups of citizens of the same 
country, destined to understand one 
another, having practically the same 
ethnical origin, formed by the same 
culture, inspired by the same tradi- 
tions, having in common the same 
heritage of the past, and for the 


present time the same interests, hav- 
ing the identical regard one for the 
other, and ready, any time, in the 
case of danger, to lend one another 
mutual assistance, are nevertheless 
estranged one from the other by ig- 
norance and a multitude of foolish 
prejudices which, untiringly, they 
have to dispel. 

If it be true that in order to love 
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one another it is necessary to know 
one another, what is principally lack- 
ing between English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canadians is the 
precise knowledge of their common 
feelings and the undeniable interests 
that should bind them. Every time 
the two groups, obeying their natural 
impulse, have tried to get together, 
inimical minds have thrown obstacles 
to so desirable and so essential a re- 
union. 

No goal is more worthy of our 
common efforts and more appealing to 
true patriotism than the binding of 
our friendship and the preparation of 
the time when it will be unbreakable. 

To enlighten the minds concerning 
the advantages of our economic and 
political union, to merge the good 
wills, to show by our deeds the com- 
munity of our thought and the press- 
ing need of defending it: such is the 
task that we should assign to our- 
selves at the very start. 

I do not pretent to solve problems 
beyond my capacity, but I am striv- 
ing, in my modest sphere with all my 
heart and with all my might, to create 
an atmosphere of cordiality and sin- 
cerity that will help to solve them with 
greater facility. 

If some minds still feel some kind 
of prevention or uncertainty regard- 
ing a cause which we deem of the 
first import, we can answer them: 
“We are conspiring under the open 
sky for the furtherance of a closer 
union of the two groups who have the 
certainty of drawing therefrom im- 
mediate advantages and will have the 
honour of maintaining in Canada the 
benefits of two great Civilizations!” 








Agriculture in Western 
Canada 
(From page 307) 


turns make livestock production profit- 
able, one can feel reasonably assured 
of a steady improvement in quality 
and increase in production. 

In dairying, factory butter produc- 
tion has been the leading branch in 
every one of the Prairie Provinces. 
Cheese is made in only a limited way, 
as. our settlements are too scattered 
for the economical gathering of whole 
milk, such as is demanded in cheese- 
making. On the other hand, butter- 
making has been very successful. 
Also, quite an important branch of 
dairying has been developed in con- 
nection with the city milk, cream and 
ice cream trades. 

Of recent years turkey growing has 
made great strides in our Western 
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Canadian provinces, and in 1932 an 
invasion of the British market was 
successfully made with an experi- 
mental shipment. No finer serving 
for a Christmas dinner can be found 
than is offered by a Western Canadian 
turkey. 

So far the Canadian provinces have 
not made any very conspicuous show- 
ing in fruit growing. There has been 
some progress, and some enthusiasts 
have had considerable success; but 
still we bring most of our apples, 
plums, peaches, pears, cherries, straw- 
berries and raspberries from British 
Columbia or Ontario. Gradually 
fruit growing at home is getting on 
its feet, and there will be more and 
more crops raised in local gardens. 

In the matter of potatoes and vege- 
tables, we can grow products of the 
very highest quality, and our possi- 
bilities are limited only by the possible 
consumption. The greatest incentive 
to increased quality production in all 
agricultural products is a profitable 
market. 


Some Facts About Manitoba 


(Continued from page 314) 


are abundant enough to afford excel- 
lent sport and conservation measures 
are being carefully enforced to main- 
tain the stock. Manitoba is also 
favored with many species of beauti- 
ful and attractive song birds which 
adds much to the enjoyment of the 
great out-of-doors. 

The rivers, streams and lakes of 
Manitoba provide excellent sport for 
the angler. In Southeastern Mani- 
toba there are numerous lakes easily 
accessible from the highways where 
good fishing may be enjoyed. The 
best grayling fishing in the world is 
found in the Deer River in northern 
Manitoba, while speckled trout are to 
be found in the Limestone and Nelson 
Rivers, and other tributary streams. 
Some sportsmen claim that the gray- 
ling trout excels the speckled trout as 
a sporting fish. In other waters with- 
in a short distance of The Pas, such 
as Lake Athapapuskow, trout are 
fairly abundant. 

A large portion of the province is 
eovered with forest growth which pro- 
vides lumber, pulpwood and cordwood 
industries and affords protection to 
our game and bird life. Manitoba has 
set aside as Forest Reserves, six 
separate areas containing approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 acres, which are also 
of great value as summer and winter 
playgrounds for the people of Mani- 
toba as well as for tourists. 


Manitoba is now also a Maritime 
Province with a coastline of over 400 
miles. The seaport is Churchill, 
situated about 500 miles northeast of 
The Pas. Here nature has provided 
a magnificent natural harbor with 
breakwaters consisting of rocky cliffs 
rising to heights of from 40 -to 70 
feet, enclosing a tidal basin of 6 miles 
in length and from one to two and one- 
half miles in width at low water. 
The Dominion Government has con- 
structed a deep water dock and a 
modern grain elevator and storage 
plant constructed of concrete with 
loading gallery and spouts. The ele- 
vator has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels and is provided with the most 
up-to-date equipment for the rapid 
handling of grain. Port and railway 
facilities have been provided. The 
Provincial Government has charge of 
the development of the townsite, 
which has been surveyed into commer- 
cial and residential lots. A large por- 
tion of the townsite commands an ex- 
cellent view of Hudson Bay and the 
Churchill River. There is a very fine 
beach adjoining the townsite. Church- 
ill has taken hold of the imagination 
of the people of both Canada and the 
United States, not only as a seaport 
for the Middle West, but also as a 
place of great historic interest. 

I very much appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of placing before my fellow 
Kiwanians these few facts with ref- 
erence to the natural resources of the 
Province of Manitoba. 








Attendance and Magazine 
Reader's Chart 


Malone, New York, Club Boosts At- 
tendance and Reading of Magazine 
By Eli R. Russell 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Malone, New York 


EALIZING the importance of at- 

tendance at meetings as a vital 
factor of success and convinced that 
regular reading of Tue Kiwanis 
Macazine would make a good Kiwa- 
nian better and a mediocre Kiwanian 
a good Kiwanian, Dr, R. G. Perkins, 
when elected president of the Malone 
club last year, cast about immediately 
to work out some scheme to accom- 
plish both purposes. 

Some of the inspiration came, we 
believe, from the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Kiwanis club, and he evolved 
the plan the Malone club has been 
using during 1932, and it would seem 
with a fair measure of success. At- 
tendance has been kept at a fairly 
high peak, several have successfully, 
so far, made a record of 100 per cent, 
and it is plainly evident that intelli- 
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WHO made the FIRST.... 


—soda fountain? 
—motorcycle? 
—rayon factory? 
—etc., etc., in U. S. 
—and WHERE, 
—and WHEN? 


F°® the first time 
you can find the 
answers to these ques- 
tions and nearly 2,500 
others in this remark- 
“More fas- 
cinating than the dic- 
in the U. S. by Jo- tionary . . something 
seph Nathan Kane. new. Everything from 
Cloth bound. 757 (A) first abdominal) 
Pages. Illustrated. operation to (Z) first 
$3.50 Postpaid. zine sheetmill.” N. ¥. Times 
H. W. WILSON CO., 950-72 University Ave.,N.Y. 






A record of the first 
Happenings. Discov- able book. 


eries and Inventions 











TABLETS 


CHocoL are COATED 








GARLIC TABLETS 


WITH CHOCOLATE COATING 


Leave no trace, no odors will escape 
GARLIC known for centuries to be of the highest 
benefit in cases of HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE— 
HARDENING of the ARTERIES, NERVE DEPLE- 
TION, RHEUMATISM, LUNG-DISEASES, INTES- 
TINAL PUTREFACTION has been alighted and ‘“‘look- 
ed down upon’’ because of its odor. To-day we can 
take advantage of all its wonderful properties without 
any embarrassment or disgust in this new form of 
GENUINE GARLIC-TABLETS. Easy to swallow. 2-3 
tablets each morning and evening help conquer threat- 
ening ailments, loss of vigor and nerve force. 1 box 
(4 weeks treatment) $1.—3 boxes $2.40 in air-tight tin 


cans. 
K. D. GOSEWISCH, 145 W. 4ist Street, N. Y. 6. 


The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 


PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 


DECALCOMANIA 
TRANSPARENCIES 





























Used on store windows and automobile wind- 
shields. Colors are gold, blue and white. 
These will prove advantageous for summer 
travel, in visiting the Century of Progress. 


Window Size, 71% in. 





Rigen. Gah Zi ciaivescscsiitantedasnscschseeauvinas 15¢ each 
AO OE MMB cdidiaiidinitinhantdiininniin 10c each 
Windshield Size, 31% in. 

Less than 25. 10c each 
25 or more......... Sc each 





Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PERSONAL GUARANTY 
If your rupture has not defi- 
nitely decreased in size dur- 
ing trial of Suction-Cel]l Re- 
tainer, simply return the 
goods as agreed, If 30 days 
is not enough for trial, we 
will extend the time to 60, 
90 or even 120 days. 














No Dope...No Ox-Hamess... 
Exciting Discovery! 


ONDEROUS plasters, cruel springs, leather har- 

ness, upholstered pads, iron bars, are not in 
this picture Instead, an enlightened invention, ex- 
lusively patented, personally guaranteed, for up-to-the- 
minute people who want results. It's new. You can 
be clean with it Don’t know you have it on. Ruptures 
have disappeared in three weeks by its help. Not 
merely a ‘‘truss’’ but a strengthening treatment. 


More Than a Million Sold 


Of the underlying exclusively patented invention, more 
than a million have been sold by us, to the best people 
all over the world Thousands of letters on file. 
beautiful book, profusely illustrated, printed on coated 
paper in two colors will be sent free, in sealed parcel, 
to ruptured people. As part of the test we have a 
surprising F RE E 


OFFER for you (for 
a limite d time). 
Learn about this 
coolest and cleanest 
and wisest of all sys- 
tems right now It 
takes but a minute 
to send the coupon 
Tomorrow means 
never. 


Sent on Trial 
(with a forfeit) 


Not only sept on 
liberal trial to prove 
its efficiency and 
merit, but a forfeit 
goes with it 
is yours if the pleas 
ant help is not all 
we claim. Rupture 
ests up nerve force. 
undermines health 
and = makes people 
old before their time. 
Get a free package 
while they last. 
New Science 

tute, 6911 New Bank 
Bidg., Steubenville, 

Ohio, 


Se 


Ohio. 
about newest 


I am ruptured. 


State... om 
y or print address, the packet 


Steubenville, 





which 
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nd This Coupon Before Too Late 
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Suction-Cell Retainer for rupture and your bona- 


Send in plain cover free book 
fide free offer to ruptured. 
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gent reading of Tue Kiwanis Maaa- 
zINE has increased in large measure. 

The plan briefly is this. 

A large card was prepared with the 
names of the members in alphabetical 
order on the left side, with 52 verticle 
ruled spaces to the right, one for each 
meeting of the year. 

Each week a blue star is attached 
in the proper place if a member is 
present or makes up his attendance. 
If absent a red star is placed in posi- 
tion and if the member is excused a 
white bar is placed across the star to 
indicate that fact. 

The last meeting of each month the 
members are requested to indicate on 
their attendance slips as to whether 
or not they have read the magazine 
by writing the letter M or K or some 
other designation to disclose the fact. 
If the attendance slip shows that the 
member has read our valued publica- 
tion a gold star is affixed over the 
attendance star. In a number of in- 
stances it has developed that members 
have indicated at a subsequent meet- 
ing that they have read the magazine, 
though they were absent when the re- 
port was called for and naturally 
have been given credit therefor. 

It has been thought inadvisable to 
endeavor to prove the accuracy of 
these reports, feeling we were just- 
ified in taking the member’s word for 
faithfulness. No doubt some members 
have reported in the affirmative when 
but a cursory reading had been in- 
dulged in, but we are confident that 
such reading has resulted in careful 
perusal in many cases. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


One member remarked the other 
day that a member who did not read 
the magazine carefully each month 
was a fool, because it contained so 
much of interest and benefit and in 
the next breath bemoaned the fact 
that he had not given the publication 
adequate attention until recently. 

This chart is displayed in the foyer 
of the Franklin Hotel each Tuesday 
noon, our regular meeting day, and 
the members gather about it, note who 
has been absent, how regular other 
members are and have been, and in- 
cidentally check up the secretary 
should he accidentally fail to give 
credit where credit is due, or other- 
wise err in his duties in connection 
therewith. 

Taken all in all, we in Malone, 
rather like the idea and think it so 
worth-while that we recommend it to 
other clubs. 








“We greatly appreciate having a copy 
of “Kiwanis Activities,’ Volume XI. It 
is an unusually fine piece of work and 
reflects great credit on your organization. 
We are glad to see the fine men in Ki- 
wanis clubs interested in the young 
people.” 

(Signed) Joy Ermer Morcan, Editor, 

The Journal of the National Education 

Association of the United States. 

a2 2 4 

Congratulations to Kiwanian Waldo 
Roseberry who has recently rounded out 
his tenth year of perfect attendance. He 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Col- 
umbus, Indiana. 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL PAYS TRIBUTE 


On behalf of Kiwanis International, President Carl E. Endicott placed a memorial tribute 
. : c 


at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Ari 


y. To the left of the wreath is 





President Endicott and to the right is International Trustee Russell S. Perkinson who assisted. Others 
in the picture include Irving Diener, President, Alexander, Virginia club, back of Billy Bean, a 


ward of the Washington 
Governor, West 


D. C. club, and President Dewe 
irginia District, and Edwin F. 


y Zirkin. Right: Charles H. Archer, 
ill, Governor, Capital District. 
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GRRE PRE AS crete 


Well, Ann, this 


check will certain! a 
help matteo It was thoughtful 


considerably of you, Bob, to 
take out that 


North American 
Policy 


Cash...or 
Sympathy? 





Which will you get in the event of 


Aeceident or Sickness? 


You can now protect yourself and family 51@ a 
. year 


under a limited coverage policy for only . . 











Some of the features~——"™ 


THIS IS A REPRINT FROM THE For less than 3c a day you can pro- of this policy 
«Insurance Almanac” | tect those near and dear to you! ; a 
“The North Ausmleen Accident In- " No Medical Examination 
co ances page: Pe ge Soigggbr UPPOSE you meet with an accident or sick- y c 

health insurance in America, hav- ness tonight — will your income continue? $10 A Year Entire Cost 


ing been organized in 1886, and it is No Dues No Assessments 


diss the fete Geleneiy” wildine Remember, few escape without accident—and 


those lines exclusively. It has paid to none of us can tell what tomorrow holds for us. MEN AND WOMEN 
i 


policyholders on claims over $18,000,- 


090 since organization - _,abowe a While you are reading this warning, somewhere 
others, the ousiness oO accident anc 
health insurance in the country some ghastly tragedy, flood or fire, some auto- 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
owes an_ everlasting oblication for : : . : : ° 
sigieeilige Fee rcceene: MP etapa ei mobile or train disaster, is taking its toll of $10 000 
develop the ethics of the buciness to human life or limb. ’ 
a high degree and place it on a high Principal Sum 
plane . . . has always given generously a 7 

. in this work, supporting .. . Now Us the Time to 
every movement of merit for the ! $10 O00 
betterment of the business.” Protect Yourself ! ’ 


Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 

















oc sits If you suddenly became ill—would your in- 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC, 9 : 
AND WHO'S WHO IN INSUR. come stop? What if you suffered from lobar $25 Weekly Benefits 
AMEE, is on oficial rating book: in pneumonia, an appendicitis operation, or any See ‘contd: cick anil 
the insurance field. It is constantly ‘ . j , 
used by men who know insurance and of the many common ills which are covered in sickness 
zives the confidential standing of all : * aN ’ : 
ited ane paces anata This is an this unusual policy; wouldn’t you rest easier Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefits, 
other instance of the integrity of this and convalesce more quickly if you knew that Emergency Benefit and other lib- 
famous old line company. : eral features to help in time of need 

our company stood ready to help lift from your —all clearly shown in policy. 

A 100% RATING ‘ ° fi : ° This is a simple and understand 
which guarantees your financial shoulders the distressing nancial burdens in able policy—without complicated or 
safety and the safety of your fam- 9 misleading clauses. You know exactly 
ily if a specified accident or sick- case of a personal tragedy? what every word means—and every 
ness comes to you. word means exactly what it says. 

Protect yourself Now! 





A SUDDEN ACCIDENT! A SUDDEN SICKNESS! 
CAN YOU SAY NEITHER WILL HAPPEN TO YOU? MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Then don’t delay another day. Protect yourself by insuring 


in the largest and oldest exclusive accident insurance Company “Cash or Sympathy” 


in America. Send the coupon NOW for complete information 


about our new limited $10,000 Accident and Sickness Policy. DBRS Ss SRR Oey. oe ees 5% 
Under Direct Supervision of 48 State Insurance Departments. | ee ee oe ae — 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident 5 Lima a ena Me ee eke ae ee state oldie | 
Insurance Company in America booklet “Cash or Pel ty There ic be et ih A ang san 
ESTABLISHED OVER 46 YEARS | 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. | ee ER ROE CLM Na er Meer ERS att Aes ; 
OF CHICAGO KE | 


379 Wallach Building, Newark, New Jersey 
AGENTS WANTED FOR NEW TERRITORY See cis sinSocn“ ccedpcs bln asi dis Gea “Saglinilces,‘ipi, Seilas Sallasts  eogiia® intsienebigsi 








REDUCE WAISTLINE | 


BETTER HEALTH BETTER APPEARANCE 


No Dieting—No Exercise—No Drugs. Results 
Guaranteed—or Not a Penny’s Cost to You. 





If you are sincere in your desire to take inches off your waist measurement and 


pounds off your weight you won't hesitate to accept the opportunity we now 
offer you. If excess fat meant only an unattractive appearance one could 
perhaps afford to take the matter lightly. But every thinking man knows that 
excess fat is an actual menace to health. Constipation, lassitude, that “fagged- 
out” feeling after the slightest exertion, shortness of breath, sluggish circulation 
are all too often directly traceable to overweight. To 


and many kindred ills 


close your eyes to the seriousness of such a condition is bad enough. To ignore 
a sure and simple means of correcting it is worse. 





Make This Test 


We want an opportunity to prove to 
you that Director will accomplish won- 
ders in reducing your weight and 
waist measurement. So we ask permis- 
sion to send you a Director for one 
week’s free trial. Note how this re- 

markable belt pro- 

My duces an instant im- 
\ provement in your ap- 
pearance the moment 

you put it on. Note 

how much better your 

clothes fit and look 

(mm without a heavy waist- 

Don’t continueto line to pull them out 

en i ay of shape. See how 
naturally and comfortably you attain 
a more erect carriage and enjoy a new 
feeling of ease and comfort and light- 
ness when the overworked abdominal 
muscles are properly supported. 


Fat Disappears 


You'll enjoy the big improvement 
in your appearance that Director gives 
you. You'll enjoy the new feeling of 
renewed life and vitality it brings. But 
best of all you'll enjoy the knowledge 
that excess fat is surely disappearing 
every moment your Director is on. 
Temporary relief is one thing. A per- 
manent reduction of fat and waist 
measurement is another. Director gives 
you both. For Director actually dis- 
solves excess fat away. 


How Director Works 


With every movement of your body 
Director applies a firm but gentle pres- 
sure on the abdominal fat. Every time 
you take a step—every time you stand 


or sit down—every time you bend or 
twist or lean over—Director massages 
fat away. This con- 
tinued kneading mo- 
tion during all your 
waking hours quickly 
and permanently dis- 
solves excess fatty de- 
posits. Within a few 
weeks or months— 
(the time required de- 
pending on the extent 
to which you are now overburdened 
with fat)—Director has accomplished 
a permanent reduction in a natural way 
without the slightest effort on your 
part. The strain and tension of excess 
fat on abdominal muscles is gone. 


The “Director”’ will 
give you a waistline 


like this 


Improve Your Appearance 
Restore Your Vigor 


"IT received my belt last Monday,” writes 
S. L. Brown, Trenton, N. J. “I feel 15 years 
younger; no more tired and bloated feel- 
ings after meals.” 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to 
relieve “shortness of breath,” restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years younger 
the moment you start to wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“I was 44 inches around the waist—now 
down to 37%2—feel better—constipation 
gone—and know the 


~ 
y| 


EDUCE 
to 6 Inches 


...without drugs 


. without dieting 


..or Your Money 
Refunded.... 


“In my opinion your Director Belt 
is a very good supporter; very com- 
fortable to wear and helps to reduce 
the waistline a good deal. Would 
recommend it to anyone with a fatty 
abdomen.” (Signed) Dr. E. H. Nelson 


TRIAL OFFER 


We have tried to give you some idea 
of what Director is and how it is 
guaranteed to reduce excess fat. But 
nothing we can say will be half so 
convincing as an actual test. So we 
invite a test on this basis: Use the 
coupon and send today for trial offer 
and directions for measuring. Wear 
Director for one week. Then, if you 
don’t agree with each and every state- 
ment we have made herein, simply re- 
turn the belt and we will refund your 
money promptly and the trial won’t 
cost you a penny. We can think of 
no more fair or liberal offer than 
this. In fairness to yourself please 
make this test. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 


belt has added years to [== = "™ ™ Mail Coupon Now! = ====-4 


my life.” D. W. Bilder- 
back, Wichita, Kans. 
Loose, fallen abdom- 
inal muscles go back 
where they belong. The 


of Director increases paves 


| LANDON & WARNER 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part please | 
send me details of your trial offer, instructions for 
measuring, doctors’ endorsements and letters from users. ] 


Dept. K-76 ; 
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